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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The cover pictures Doolittle Home for Aged Persons, Fox- 
boro, Massachusetts. This fine institution is sponsored by the 
Massachus-tts Convention of Universalists. The Annual At Home 
and Donation Day for the Home was held this year on June 8. 


Clarence R. Skinner, Dean Emeritus of Tufts School of Re- 
ligion, was the keynote speaker at the recent convention of Massa- 
chusetts Universalists. The text of Dr. Skinner’s prophetic address 


is World of Tomorrow, Who, What, When. 


Ai: thur Peacock, minister of the Universalist Church in Lon- 
don, England, strikes the central note of ethical religion in his: 
contribution The Person Does Count. 


Albert F. Ziegler in his commentary on Reinhold Niebuhr, 


j 
i 


Prophet of America has exploded a spiritual A bomb right in the! 
middle of liberal complacency. 


| 
/ 

Uncle Dudley of the Boston Globe turns out a column off 
brilliant and unusual editorials which we always (well, almost 


always) read. Violets in the Swill is one such editorial which we 
reprint w.th the permission of the Globe. 


Robert Cummins says, Liberty Clause (is) Exclusive; Repeas 


| 
Margaret Winchester offers practical suggestions inGuiding 
The Growth of Teachers. 


in 


Attend the Opening of 


The Elliott P. Joslin Camp for Diebetic Boys | 
at North Oxford, Massachusetts | 
Saturday, June 26 
Speakers, Leonard Carmichael, President of Tufts College 
Harold S. Latham, President of The Universalist Church of 


America and Dr. Elliott P. Joslin. 
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)0 a Year 


JUNE 19, 1948 * Now 12 


JSEPH Wood Krutch in his biography of Samuel 
lohnson perfectly describes the sick liberal in one of 
comments on the first biographer of Johnson. 
's Krutch, “Boswell never succeeded in getting 
2d principles because not to have any was, as he 
aself realized, the principle most deeply fixed in 
nature.” 


such liberalism may indeed be able to analyze and 
icribe life, even human life. It can never improve 
. Ner can it keep personality healthy and growing. 
ly liberalism firmly grounded in universal princi- 


's can save the world. 
: 


Ne are convinced heart and soul and mind that 
iversalism properly understood zs healthy religious 
eralism. For us, Universalism zs both rooted and 
yunded in universals that unite. We believe that 
s Universalism has been best stated in our time by 
irence R. Skinner in his philosophy of “a religion 
the unities and the universals” outlined in his book, 
Religion for Greatness, and in the writings of John 
array Atwood. 


We are further convinced that beneath the verbal 
Terences of our thinkers, often overlaid and hidden 
philosophic pride, eccasionally marred by uncon- 
aus intellectual arrogance, we have a common body 
universal principles. To these principles, we are all 
mmitted. For these principles, we all labor. We are 
committed to the supreme value of human person- 
‘y, every human personality. We are all committed 
the authority of truth. Of necessity, therefore, we 
all committed to the service of universal moral law 
human relation. 


These enduring principles constitute not a least, but 
‘reat common denominator without which the fel- 
vship of religious liberals would degenerate from 


Our Fundamental Faith Is Our Order 


community to anarchy. Without these principles and 
commitment to them, we would lapse from demo- 
cratic organization to a disorderly aggregation of mu- 
tually frustrating egos. In our fundamental faith is 
our order and in the more perfect expression of that 
faith is the guarantee of continued health for that 
order. 


In spite of our common body of universal principles, 
there is an air of disquiet and unease about our Zion. 
Some folks are asking, “Are we really a liberal church 
or are we becoming just another smug orthodoxy?” 
Others raise the question of whether or not this little 
group or that church isn’t dangerously “radical.” 
Some fear that one group is embarked on a course that 
will destroy our ark of faith. Others worry lest we 
forsake the virile liberalism that ministers to men’s 
present need and thus forswear our spiritual heritage 
for a mess of traditionalism and ritualistic pottage. 

This situation is partly the result of the unprece- 
dentedly unsettled circumstances of the years we are 
passing through. It is partly the outgrowth of the 
liberal’s natural tendency to questioning and self criti- 
cism. It is probably also caused in part by the natural 
tensions between youth and age. 


Whatever the causes, or however many, our heart 
searchings were expressed in the action of the last 
General Assembly which instructed the officers of the 
church to call a conference on Faith and Order for 
the fall of 1948. A commission to make preliminary 
studies and plan the program is at work. Question- 
naires have been sent out. Papers will be prepared. 
The results will no doubt be published. We are quite 
sure that our thesis of a great common denominator 
of liberal principle will be vindicated. The whole busi- 
ness is promising and merits the loyal support of all 
Universalists. 
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It will all fail, however, unless we bring to that con- 
ference humble and contrite hearts. When all has 
been said in praise of aggressive and positive action, 
and in spite of all contemporary beliefs and evidences, 
it is still true that “blessed are the meek.” The confer- 
ence therefore has no place for the philosophic pride 
of A or B or C, and it has less place for the intellectual 
arrogance of D or E or F. 

The job is to restate that faith which 1s universal 
and so unites. We are all committed not to man in 
the abstract but to men in the concrete situations of 
the present world agony. Our mission is to particular 
men and women and little children, the good and the 
bad, the brilliant and the commonplace, the intelli- 
gent and the stupid, and most of all,in this genera- 
tion, to the suffering and the oppressed. We have 
neither time nor warrant for playing around with 
esoteric niceties or humanistic foibles. We are called 
to shape our faith to the world’s dire need for brother- 
hood. 

In our fundamental faith zs our order, and in the 
more perfect expression of that faith is the guarantee 
of continued health for the order. 


PC For UA 

The late George Bowers, Vermont Yankee and one- 
time Chairman of our Board of Trustees in the Uni- 
versalist Church at Canton, New York, had a fine bit 
of New England lore which he used to tell frequently 
by way of illustrating man’s duty in this world of 
work. 

It seems that along about seeding time every year a 
certain Vermont farmer had hard work keeping his 
hired man because that earnest individual always got 
a call to preach the gospel every spring. One year the 
man was most insistent on leaving the farm. He said 
that he had seen a vision in the sky and must go. 

“What did you see”, said the farmer. 


“T saw, high in the fe two big letters P C”, said the 
hired man. “That means Preach Christ and so I must 
leave you.” 

“You're wrong, man”, said the farmer. “P C means 
plant corn. Now go on back to work.” 

We agree with that farmer and his chronicler Mr. 
Bowers. On a Sunday morning this spring we 
preached Christ (as liberals understand that phrase) 
and we planted corn Sunday afternoon. P C does in- 
deed, mean both preaching and planting. More often 
than not P C means not to “Preach Christ” either 
from a soap box or a pulpit but to grub in the earth 
or to do the dull routine job. 
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For Universalists, P C. has another and 
meaning. Indeed the whole phrase, Preach Chr 
in real earnest be translated for us, “put up co 
rons” for the Unified Appeal of your church 
now. Spring is the time for planting. Put u 
contributions now and you will be planting s 
good life for men and women and children fe 
to come. Plant now for a harvest of good wor 
to churches, pensions for ministers, education 
children, overseas relief and rehabilitation, anc 
to train future ministers. 

Has your church given its full fair share 
you? If not, catch the vision and follow its g 

Say we, P. C. for U. A. without delay. 

Midwest Invasion 
ES our last number, we printed an announce! 
the call of Midwesterner Horton Colbert | 
the new department of education. In this nur 
record the call to the Craig Professorship of 
Languages and Literature at St. Lawrence of 
Pierce, another midwest parson. 


This is good and as it should be. There is . 


_ tality in our midwest people. The two men nq 


ing east are sound educators and virile liberals: 
rejoice in this midwest invasion of our cong 
old east. / 
We expect the best, boys. And, one word of | 
advice; don’t get discouraged if some of us 
your first enthusiastic suggestions with the 
admonition, “Oh, but it’s never been done 


before.” 


The Scratch Pad 

The eightieth Congress has to its credit the 
of the European Reconstruction Program (| 
Plan), but now the hurried and harried mood 
lators in this election year threatens the imp 
tion of the plan. Congress is said to be in a| 
trim the definite appropriations necessary to 
Reconstruction. This would defeat the hog 


covery for Europe and peace for the world. 
* * K * 


Congress has not had time to do anything 
housing program or to provide for national 
but somehow there was time for the august 
debate and pass a measure authorizing the pr 
a three cent postage stamp in’ honor of the lq 
Then, too, there were the hours spent | 
whether or not to change the name of a @ 
river basin dam from Pot Hole Dam to i 
Dam. Ho Hum! The Congressional Record 
hard days will make great reading for the 
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he World Of Tomorrow 


Who, What, When, How? 


rence R. Skinner 


HE present moment is the most exciting and chal- 
lenging the world has ever known. The issues that 
seing fought out and wrought out are stupendous in 
ificance and universal in scope. Nothing less than a 
ld revolution is shaking the foundations of our lives; 
ts negative side, destroying much that we held sacred; 
ts positive side, building a new civilization. 
he most important question that can be asked of any 
vidua! or group today is,“What is your attitude to 
e creative forces which are girdling the earth?” ‘The 
esses of history are forcing us to take sides. If ever 
sheep and the goats were parted, now is the time. It 
1e hour of decision when what we think and say and 
count. Neutrality is impossible for the issues of this 
lution reach into the private life of every person and 
every organized group. 
he signs and portents are unmistakable for him who 
: look up and behold. It is as if a man were zooming 
ss the sky in an airplane, writing in fire and smoke 
word, “Revolution.” 
rophecy is always precarious when the prophet in- 
xes in specific detail, but it may be sound and true 
‘n announced in bold outlines. Today, we can blow 
certain trumpet and declare with confidence there will 
a new heaven and a new earth. 


Wuo? 


‘he first question we must ask about the world of to- 
‘row is: Who are the people who will bring it in? 
“may sound presumptuous to say that we can answer 
1a query, but I believe that we can. It will be the peo- 
who believe in the future, who have convictions about 
nd who go forward, unafraid. 
1 Moses’ time, the future belonged to the adventurous 
to God-inspired creators who feared not apparently 
iperable obstacles, but who pressed on into the Prom- 
- Land. 
1 the time of the Fall of the Roman Empire, it was not 
‘mighty legions of military power struggling to shore 
a falling past, but an unlikely, apparently unimportant 
up of Christians who believed in the coming of a new 
gdom and who went forward to meet it! In the days of 
Renaissance, it was the humanist who rebelled against 
straight-jackets of a frightened, but dying mediaeval- 
, and who dared to go forward into a world, the nature 
vhich was unknown. 
erhaps this whole problem of who shall inherit the 
h can best be answered by a somewhat lengthy quota- 
i which dramatically sets forth the conflict between the 
and the new. Zsolt de Harsanyi in an historical novel, 
re Star-Gazer,” gives a vivid picture of Galileo, the 
onomer, visiting his old friend and scholar, Cremonini, 
ging him to look through the new instrument, the 
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telescope, at the new heavens which are being revealed for 
the first time to man. “Now, for the last time, I beg you 
to let yourself be convinced. Come to my house, let me 
show. you everything.” 


“No! No! I’m not coming with you. You're confusing 
” 


me. 


“Come with me and use your eyes.” 

“No, I won’t look into that tube. It can’t be as you say.” 

They argued back and forth until Cremonini cried out 
that all. knowledge was contained in Aristotle and Christ. 
Nothing could disturb this fact. This system was perfect. 

“My life has been spent in the service and administra- 
tion of this structure. Learning and teaching have both 
brought me peace and happiness. Now, I am an old man 
with. little time left. Tell me, why are you so cruel as to 
want to shake my belief in all that I have? Why do you 
want to poison my few last years with doubt and conflict? 
Don’t hurt me! Leave me my peace of mind! I refuse to 
look into that tube!” 

“But truth, Cesare! The truth! Doesn’t that mean any- 
thing?” 

The trembling, fearful Cremonini still kept him off. 

“No, I need my peace and happiness!” 

“IT understand. How strange! To me, peace and hap- 
piness have always meant one thing: to seek truth and ad- 
mit what I found. I suppose that really the whole world 
consists of us two, Cesare. Of Cremoninis and Galileos. 
You keep the world back, we urge it onward. You’re 
afraid to look at the sky because you may see there some- 
thing which disproves the teaching of your whole life. I 
understand. Our task is heavy. Unfortunately, there are 
many like you. But it’s only we who can triumph.’* 

“Tt is only we who can triumph.” This is sublime ego- 
tism, but it is true! The makers of the world of tomorrow 
are always those who dare to look into the future, see the 
signs, and go forward. 


Today, the spiritual heirs of the prophets, the men of 
vision, are to be the makers of our new earth. Those who 
cling to the past, who fear adventure, will go down with 
the past. Those whose courage fails them will try to beat 
a retreat and will run for some safe haven from the storm. 
But the hiding place will prove to be false. It will be 
blown down with the rest of the past. History is a one- 
way road. Once embarked upon it, there is no turning 
back. All the traffic surges forward, some swift, some slow, 
but it all moves forward. It is absolutely impossible to go 
back to Plato or Jesus, Thomas Aquinas or Karl Marx. 
We can learn from the past, but we cannot go back to it. 
The only true security lies in going onward, welcoming 
the new day waving Palm branches and singing glad 
Hosannahs in its praise. 


*Page 282-283. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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Wuat? 


The next question is what will the future be like? 
What kind of a philosophy will dominate tomorrow's 
world? There is a bewildering variety of isms claiming 
to have the true solution of the world’s problems; fascism, 
communism, capitalism, Unitarianism, pacifism, stateism, 
democracy, theism, Universalism. The followers of these 
philosophies believe that they are the true Messiahs whose 
sole function is to bring in the Kingdom of Tomorrow. 
Can we tell which has the truth? I think we can. 

We must remember Walter Rausenbush’s figure of the 
bird ‘with one clipped wing. It always flies in circles, 
never being able to proceed to its goal. Only the bird with 
two whole wings can fly forward. This is a parable which 
we will do well to remember. No one-eyed philosophy 
can meet all the needs of complex* human beings. If we 
exclude from our minds all reality except one doctrinaire 
formula, we shall prove incompetent as guides and cre- 
ators of the new world. 

If we must contract the basic principles of tomorrow’s 
civilization into a short formula, it will be that philoso- 
phy and plan of action which frees the whole man from 
the shackles of exploitation, ignorance, sin, superstition, 
provincialism, and enables him to live a fuller, more satis- 
fying life. 

A minority of the human race in various parts of the 
world have begun to feel this emancipation. They are ex- 
periencing what human life could be like if it were freed 
from the girdling burden of poverty and disease. They are 
beginning to know the blessings of literacy and education. 
They are straightening their bent backs, removing the film 
from their eyes and are beginning to realize the dignity 
which is inherent in a human being. 

What the minority have proved to be attainable, the 
majority want. From the wreckage and indescribable mis- 
ery of two world wars, men and women are crying out, 
“Give us life and life more abundant. Let us go forward 
from this hell of wretchedness to a kingdom where men 
may live in quietness and confidence.” 

The future belongs to that group and that philosophy 
which can give men that larger life. Whatever can sweep 
away entrenched, special privileges, racial barriers, gross 
inequalities, will be the master builder of tomorrow. 

This is the real revolution. All else is but obstruction or 
idle verbiage. 

To use the singing words of Edward Carpenter: 

“No volcano bursting up through peaceful pastures is 
a greater revolution than this: 

“No vast mountain chain thrown out from ocean depths 
to form a continent, looks further down the future; 

“For this is lava springing out of the very heart of man; 

“This is the upheaval of heaven-kissing summits, whose 
streams shall feed the farthest generations; 

“This is the draft and outline of a new creature, 

“The forming of the wings of Man beneath the outer 
husk, 

“The outspread pinions of Equality, where on arising, 
he shall at last lift himself over the Earth and launch forth 
to sail through Heaven.”* 


*Edward Carpenter, “Towards Democracy.” 
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It is the deepest conviction of my life that come i 


—this revolution,—soon or late, peacefully or violet 


Does it mean Christianity? It ought to mean jus 
for it was the founder of that religion who said: “I 
that ye might have life and have it more abundan 

But it does not mean the kind of Christianity we 
had during the last hundred years. 

Professor Santayana once remarked that Greek ci 
tion is now something to be admired, but that 
ceased to be something to be lived. We can accep 
judgment because we are not committed to Greek «1 
We can look back upon it with detachment, realiz 
it had shining virtues as well as fatal defects. We 
that it belongs to the past and nothing can resurrec 

What shall we say of Christianity? We are so con 
ly in it and of it that it is hard, if not impossible, 
historical perspective. What we think and say 
Christianity is conditioned by habit and the will 
lieve. We cannot be trusted to render impartial judg 
But listen to what one writer, Samuel Butler, say 
group of persons who would be thought of as ne 
Christians in no respect strikingly different from th 
jority of their fellows. “....they would have been e 
horrified at hearing the Christian religion doubte 
at seeing it practiced.”* | 

Such a criticism is strikingly similar to that of Sani 
about Greek civilization. Shall we have to paraphr' 
remark: Christianity is something to be admired, | 
has ceased to be something so compelling to us tl 
must perforce live it? We honor it by word reactid 
do we honestly have so profound a faith in it that w 
to live it in our own personal lives, or do we actual; 
to see it practiced in the world at large? | 


Elton Trueblood in one of the most challengis 
disturbing books I have recently read, says that Ef 
churches are insipid. I wish with all my heart t 
stricture were not true, but I fear that it is all tc 
Obviously not all individuals in the churches are | 
Obviously not all churches are wishy-washy and s0| 
if we honestly face the fact, we must be forced to} 
that the church in recent years has lost conviction; 
become timid. “Religion,” says Whitehead, “is ten 


degenerate into a decent formula wherewith to e 
a comfortable life.” 


If this be true, then the future does not belong} 
Christian church. But it could belong to us if wal 
our courage, catch a mighty vision and go forth b 
proclaim it! 

Does the future belong to communism? Perha) 
communism to win the world must prove that it le 
manity more than power and that it is more ani 
establish genuine justice for all than to secure its i} 
clusive terms of rule. || 

Whatever scheme of life wins out in the “str 
one a new civilization must go forward. It | 

ld in its conception, swift in action and abow 


oe be plural. As Professor Sorokin says in hy 
ook, “The Reconstruction of Humanity,” the 


*“The Way of All Flesh.” 
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1eir hopes to one Messianic principle such as eco- 
cal, spiritual, scientific or educational reform, will be 
pointed. The future calls for a whole life for the 
> man. 

WHEN? 


language is too sensational to describe the urgency 
> world’s need. Shoes, clothes, medicines, coal, steel, 
yd knows we need these things desperately. But we 
something more desperately, namely, a philosophy 
2 which will build a world in which man can live 
tly and peacefully with his fellow men. . 


‘hen wilt Thou save the people, 
sod of mercy, when?” 
borrow the title of a recent book, “Not now, but 


Wig 


> cannot postpone the business of human destiny. 
san politics, selfish indifference are sins if there ever 
}any. The world of tomorrow reaches out to us to 
mankind from a repetition of the devastations of the 
Now is the day of decision. It zs later than you 
:. We must hasten before we utterly lose our faith 
creative power. 


dof the abundant life, the more violent the transi- 


will be. 


e terror of communist tactics is due in large part 
ie resistance for more than a century with which 
ia opposed reform. Revolution is simply frustrated 
tion. The steady flow is dammed up until the pres- 
on the blockade bursts all restraint. 

rery time we postpone granting fundamental human 
"s, we incite hatred, a gathering resentment, a de- 
ination to sweep aside all obstacles, no matter what 
cost. 

our forefathers had been wise, they would have met 
x one hundred years ago, the year of the communist 
ifesto, with a revolution that could have been sane and 
ocratic. It might then have been evolutionary and 
Id have saved us untold bloodshed and misery. It 
ht have been plural, embracing the whole man with 
iis needs, not unitary, stressing one single element, 
economic. It might have been achieved with sanity 
with democratic assent. 

Te cannot go back and act for our forefathers, but we 


go forward now so that our descendants will not have 


o through the terrifying experiences of this generation. 
omorrow may be too late. Do not take counsel of fear, 
have courage. Let us speed the real revolution; not 
ism or communism, but that profound transformation 
ociety which builds an ampler structure in which the 
it of man can grow to full stature. 


lot now, but NOW! 


How? 

fethod is central to our problem. If we are to build a 
Id of decency and sanity, we must take counsel as to 
1 we shall accomplish that high purpose. The answer 
$ not come from revelation. We must do some hard, 
istic thinking and living if we are to discover the secret 
ffective method. 

ymetimes, ends determine means, Sometimes means 
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rere is one thing certain; the longer we put off the. 


determine ends. Appropriate means make our objectives 
possible. Inappropriate means make our objectives impos- 
sible. We don’t learn to play the piano by sawing wood 
and we don’t build houses by setting forest fires. 


It should be obvious by this time that the way to estab- 
lish the abundant life is not to destroy almost all the 
wealth of mankind. The way to attain peace is not by uni- 
versal war. The way to security is not to bomb human be- 
ings out of their homes. War as a method destroys the 
very means we need to build the kingdom of the abundant 
life. It is self-defeating. Someone has likened war to the 
use of a sledge hammer for repairing a watch. The world 
of today has become such a fine mechanism of interde- 
pendent parts that to destroy one part is to destroy all. 
Someone has said that the first world conflict gave fascism 
to Germany, the second world conflict gave communism 
to Europe, the third world conflict would give commu- 
nism to America. 


To try to solve problems by producing universal devas- 
tation merely produces despair which in turn produces 
more destructiveness. It is a vicious circle. How shall we 
break the circuit and reverse the order? 


By going forward! War with its pestilence is slavery 
to the past. It is an inheritance from barbarism which we 
should reject as we reject the inevitableness of illiteracy or 
tuberculosis. Let us make a determined attack on this 
outworn method. Let us shake off the sense of futility 
which repeats the old adage, “It always has been, there- 
fore, it always must be.” . 

Let us lay aside the personal and national pride which 
insists upon our own righteousness and which emphasizes 
the sins of all others who oppose us. Let us confess our 
own sins of omission and commission, pressing forward 
to new methods of living which are appropriate to the new 
world of tomorrow. One fraction of the effort put into 
building peace that is now put into building war would 
transform this old civilization into the Kingdom of Broth- 
erhood. It would make possible the true revolution which 
the whole world eagerly awaits. Let us boldly determine 
to seek understanding, sacrifice, reconciliation, world or- 
ganization. 

CoNcLUSION 

We need spiritual giants in the earth who dare to break 
the shackles of the past; creative, onward-looking pioneers 
who dare to go forward. 

We need a new philosophy which repudiates the old 
entrenched selfishness and exclusiveness of the past and 
which proclaims a more ample life for the growing spirit 
of man. 

We must find new instruments of solving our problems; 
no longer the bludgeoning of the axe, but the effective 
methods of understanding and co-operation. 

Above all, we must move forward NOW! 

Forward! From Superstition to Reason; from Authori- 
tarianism to Freedom; from Partialism to Universalism; 
from Individualism to Socialism; from Indifference to 
Conviction; from Fear to Faith; from Casualness to Dis- 
cipline; from Anarchy to Organization; from War to 
Peace. 
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The Person Does Count 


Arthur Peacock 


Arthur Peacock, minister of the London Universalist Church, urges that 
the caption above be the slogan on Christian banners at this time. The 
Churches must not get caught up in an anti communist crusade but must 
give emphatic emphasis to their positive belief in the sacredness of human 


personality. Above all, the times demand that we direct attention to the 


Christian roots of democracy. 


W* LIVE in a day when democracy is a much used 
term. It was to make the world safe for democracy 
that the nations of the world harnessed all their resources 
to fight against the authoritarianism of the nazis. But 
however fine our hopes were in the hour of nazi defeat, 
each one of us must solemnly confess that the strife of the 
world around us, gives rise to feelings of increased un- 
easiness. None of us feels settled. 


The happenings in Palestine, which our papers are re- 
cording day by day, the recent coup d’etat in Czechoslo- 
vakia, the disturbing condition of affairs behind the iron 
curtain of Eastern Europe, all these things cause worry 
and doubt. The deepest fears relate to Russia. A big cleay- 
age of opinion exists between her and her former allies. 
It is not just a question of a difference over strategy, over 
foreign affairs, over economic policy; it is a difference 
which goes down deep; it is nothing less than a completely 
different approach to life. What is democracy to the West 
is not democracy to the Russians. There is talk now of 
capitalist democracy and the new democracy. 


We find it difficult to label the Soviet system democratic. 
The Russians are completely baffled by our parliamentary 
system. Our action in paying Mr. Churchill two thousand 
pounds per annum because he is the Leader of His Maj- 
esty’s Opposition is just fantastic to them. Equally, they 
cannot understand how a Labor government permits rich 
newspaper owners to issue papers day by day which both 
misrepresent Government policy and attack it. They can- 
not understand how we allow men like Sir Oswald Mos- 
ley, who was imprisoned during the war because of his 
Hitler sympathies, to address public meetings now. These 
things, they just don’t understand. It is all alien to their 
life and thought. 


How does it all come about? 


The cleavage between Russia and the West over what 
constitutes the democratic way of life has its roots in the 
religious values of our country and the North American 
countries. Our religious concept leads us to avow our 
faith in the sacredness of human personality. It leads us to 
boldly affirm that the person does count. To the Russian, 
the needs of the State have priority over the needs of the 
individual. How has the individual become, as it were, 
the very keystone of our religious avowal? 


In many ways, it is to the much criticised Puritan, that 
we owe this emphasis. The men who led the revolt against 
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authoritarian religion in the fifteenth and sixteen 
turies, the Brownists, Independents, Diggers, Le 
Seekers, Quakers. They went about their tasks in 
ferent manner but they were united in their hat 
authoritarianism in religion. In their day they fou 
church a highly organized institution, with much 
vested in hierarchies, with the various religiou 
monies buried in an atmosphere of magic, with 
priestly class separating itself from the main body 
laity. The revolt against this, finding inspiration - 
Wycliffe, then in the revolt of Luther, Calvin, ] 
Winstanley, Fox, had this unity. It took from the J 
priesthood all significance hitherto attached to it fo 
claimed that every man and woman was a priest 
God, and was under obligation so far as he had th 
and strength to proclaim the word of God. | 


The movement denied the priestly claim to t 
prerogative for the forgiveness of sins and affirme 
nothing to do with the sacraments or the privilege 
of the minister, but depended solely upon the ca 
God to life and duty. It affirmed that only in the fa 
fulfillment of that duty could man’s calling and ¢ 
be sure. Above all else, there was the challenging 
tion that every soul could and must come into God 
ence without the mediation of priest or church. 


Every man, a child of God; a personality of wol 
value in the sight of God! That was the keynote off 
volt against authoritarianism in religion. We coul 
from many sources to indicate the mind and 
those men of vision who, over the years, partici 
this revolt. There is only brief opportunity to note 1 
come and implications of their action. 


They began to worship in their own meeting | 
and chapels. The Brownists developed the congre 
pattern of church government. 


: in to organized fact 
when greedy industrialists were seeking to exploi 
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results of science and invention for their own ends 
ing their workpeople, the workers were -forced to 
nize unions for self protection. Then it was the lay 
her, the church deacon, the elder, who took: the in- 
e in forming the trade union branch and the co-op 
oe 

is is shown by the honored place both Methodist and 
st lay preachers have in the pioneering days of Brit- 
ade unions. Even to this day, that influence remains. 
much to do with the difference between the British 
r movement and its continental counterpart. The 
el of Jesus Christ influenced the British pioneer trade 
uists and co-operators far more than the gospel of 


Marx. 


nilarly, when British trade unionism found it had to 
politics, the Labor Party came into being, these same 
Christian men came to the helm. They entered muni- 
politics, they entered national politics and brought 
Je and varied experience to enrich the nation’s public 
The experience which made many of them such fine 
histrators and gave such distinction to our municipal 
vas gained in “the gathered church,” in the deacon’s 
ing, in the presbytery. Do not let us forget this. 

id we must remember, too, that it was exiles from 
same groups who were the first settlers in the Unite 
s and who carried with them this same concep‘ion; 
aception that was expressed for all time in the moving 
ls of the American Declaration of Independence. 


hy do I recall all this to you? Why do I strive to im- 
; its significance upon you? It is this. Democracy as 
now it in this country is a child of the reformation. 
reformation enunciated two very vital principles. The 
ful duty of free enquiry; the priesthood of all be- 
ts. One led from theological criticism to political criti- 
; the other from class divisions and separateness to 
ocracy. 


1¢€ contention I would put to you is that the persistence 
1e democratic way of life will be largely determined 
ie power of religion to influence our national and in- 
ational life; above all, the right kind of religion. I 
Id urge that it is no insignificant happening that the 
ne of democracy in the world has followed the de- 
‘of the influence of religion. Christianity and De- 


racy shade into each other. 


this connection, here is the comment of a distin- 
aed Roman Catholic writer. Mr. Christopher Dawson 
written, “Thus the western ideal of liberty, which is 
Mspiration of the whole democratic tradition, is not a 
> consequence of the new political institutions. As 
<e wrote, it permeated the whole traditional order of 
Stian society, and arose not from the laws of the State 
which it flourished more from neglect than from at- 
on) but from the system of manners and habitudes 
fe. Above all, it derived its strength from the Chris- 
belief in the absolute and unique value of the human 
which infinitely transcends all the wealth and glory 
1e world.” 


ad Herbert Agar, a well-known American writer who 
in Great Britain during the last war, has said, “Our 
ization preaches equality in God. Therefore we must 
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leave other people to live on equal terms of liberty. Our 
civilization preaches the preciousness of the individual 
soul. Therefore, we must forever strive to build political 
and economic freedom. Our religious heritage requires of 
us a belief in the dignity and the worth of the common 
man. Our political institutions have been formed to pro- 
tect this belief and give it chance of expression.” 


In other words, the roots of democracy are in the Chris- 
tian ideal. It may well be true that Christian people do 
not fully realize this, and that the Christian Church gen- 
erally has been slow to grasp this fully. The urgent need 
is that we do realize it now and give increasing witness 
to the vital truth which is the logical outcome of our Chris- 
tian faith, the truth summed up in those pregnant words 
“the person does count.” Man existed before the coming 
of the State! man is greater than the State; the State is not 
the master to whom man must surrender everything; it 
is but the mechanism devised to help him create the good 


life. 


In making this emphasis, let it not be thought that I am 
unmindful of the contribution of other great religions. 
Our debt within the Christian tradition to both Judaism 
and Hellenism, both of which stress values which find ex- 
pression in democracy, must not be overlooked. Yet I feel 
that it is true to say that it is within the New Testament 
that this principle is the more completely affirmed. 


Let no one have misgivings about the seriousness of the 
present situation. The world has not been made safe for 
democracy. The four freedoms are not realized. If I had 
time to talk to you about the situation pertaining to re- 
ligious liberty in the world just now, it would be to present 
facts that would both surprise and alarm you. It is touched 
upon by Cecil Northcott in a new book entitled “Religious 
Liberty.” Read it. In Spain, Protestantism fights for its life. 
Its churches are closed, its people persecuted. In Russia, 
the churches enjoy a measure of freedom greater than at 
anytime since Peter the Great. They have complete con- 
trol of their domestic life. They can appoint their bishops, 
but they have not freedom as we understand. They cannot 
conduct propaganda, print their Bible, distribute literature 
as we can. Their freedom consists very largely just in the 
right to worship. 

In Eastern countries, Christian communities labor under 
acute difficulties. Converts from Islam suffer hardships. 
The day of tyranny and the concentration camp has not 
cone. What can we do? 


We must boldly affirm our faith in the sacredness of hu- 
man personality. We must take up the cry, “the person 
does. count.” In both the sphere of politics and religion, 
authoritarianism must be fought and fought vigorously. 
One of the disquieting factors of our time is the growth of 
Roman Catholicism. It grows here. It exercises a greater 
influence than it used to in America. It dominates in 
Spain; in Ireland. And within Anglicanism here, it is the 
authoritarian party; the Anglo-Catholic group, with its 
love of hierarchies and creeds, that grows in power and 
influence. 


And side by side with these unhappy developments we 
have the growth of that extreme Protestant view which 
cannot see things in true perspective, continually harps 
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on man’s depravity, sees in all that is going on around us, 
God’s judgment on human history, and presents a theory 
of human nature which constitutes a subtle foe to true 
democracy. It has no faith at all in man. 

Against all these concepts, Universalism stands and we 
strive to uphold the religious tradition that liberates and 
makes for brotherhood; that challenges authoritarianism, 


cectionalism and all else that divides man from ma 
sets class against class. 

We believe—and believe very deeply—that noncot 
ity can at this hour regain its lost influence in our nj 
life if it makes bold to affirm on every occasion th 
person does count; that men do matter; that they 
for they are children of God. 


Reinhold Niebuhr, Prophet From America - 


Albert F. Ziegler 


AVIES is a courageous man to attempt to interpret 

Reinhold Niebuhr, a task which even Niebuhr him- 
self probably would not assume. He does an excellent 
piece of work, though perhaps at times so reverent in 
dealing with his subject that he approaches naivete. Nie- 
buhr’s seeming contradictions are neatly woven together 
to present the whole man and to make the book a good 
beginning of an understanding of him. He is revealed, 
not as a theologian since he develops little that is new in 
that field, but as a man who sees divine significance in 
the social struggles we are experiencing, therefore as a 
prophet. 


As prophet, Niebuhr has a message for the liberals of 
today. It is this, a revolutionary social philosophy must 
find its dynamic in a theological orthodoxy. In his social 
and political thinking, Niebuhr is far to the left of any 
organized leftist group today. He believes not only in revo- 
lution now, but in the continuing need for revolutions. 
Davies gives two principles as the basis of Niebuhr’s think- 
ing on society. First, all historical situations and judg- 
ments are relative. The need for revolution is never satis- 
fied, every triumph containing the seeds of its own defeat. 
We need “revolutionaries with a sense of guilt!” Secondly, 
there is an absolute significance in every relative historical 
situation, beyond our power to judge. No more effective, 
radical social philosophy than this is possible, and we, as 
liberals, would be most happy to plant it in the hearts of 
our people. But Niebuhr is right in that, as liberals, we 
shall never do it. 


Davies shows us how Niebuhr, rocked in his philoso- 
phical cradle by Henry Ford’s Detroit, forced into social 
radicalism by the industrialist’s piratical exploitation of 
“free enterprise,” sought a religious dynamic. Unable to 
find any aggressiveness in the thin-blooded vacillation of 
the liberal faith, he moves farther and further into the 
old orthodoxy of the Second Coming, Judgment Day, and 
the Resurrection. These old conceptions have moved 
worlds and will again, thinks Niebuhr. 


Niebuhr is one of the mountainous personalities of our 
times. We may peck away at him with our pick-axes, we 
may pretend for a while that he is not there, but there he 
stands none the less, real and vital, inescapable. Sooner or 
later, if we are not to be ostriches hiding our heads in the 
sand of our own theological desert, we must lay ourselves 
open to his power, try ourselves against his great mind and 
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spirit. However violently we disagree with him, a 
must, we need to know why he felt driven to the ¢ 
sion of our modern world in the allegorical theo 
terms of the Middle Ages. We need to know it b 
we are in the same position as was Niebuhr. We | 
escape the need for a revolutionary religious force 
world today, and we have not found it in the alm 
different tolerance of liberalism. We will not. 
Liberalism is not a dynamic condition. It is a ref 
state out of which a dynamic may develop. But, wh 
dynamic does appear, we are surely denying our « 
tion if we refuse then to relinquish our freedom ai 
low the new orthodoxy. We must not remain inde 
in, the reflective state, like the degree-collecting s 
who is reluctant to face the world beyond the college 
We have been badly misled to think of liberalism as 
tinuing tradition. It is rather a recurring condition,, 
sary to progress, which has its seeds in the orth 
against which it revolts rather than in any previous. 
of liberalism. Modern liberalism was mothered — 
orthodoxy of Calvinism, not by the radicalism | 
prophets. It is a revolt, a condition of chaos, in wh 
old order is questioned, broken up, to make way 
new. Liberalism is a formative, a productive state. | 
thing must come out of it, a new orthodoxy, vital’ 
time. Every age must seek its dynamic in a static h 


belief, an orthodox theology. While we are still qu 


ing the meaning of our universe, we are unable td 
with conscious decision in the universe. Only w 
have established, to the best of our ability, funda 
convictions satisfactory to our needs, are we able) 
vitally, as whole persons. Therefore, religious liber 
not a tenable position for long. It must soon result | 
matic conviction, orthodoxy, or become a detached 
asticism. 
But, just as liberalism denies its ‘nature if it cal 
congeal, so does it come to nothing if it reverts to! 
orthodoxy out of which it came. Niebuhr’s retrea} 
theological right is an admission of defeat, like 
chological withdrawal of the adult personality ij 
safety of the mother’s womb. The world is not t: 
rible! We are equipped to make our own Way in i. 
sophically as well as physically. Out of the shiftry 
sve liberalism that we have we must mold an ort’ 
but it must be a new orthodoxy, the gospel for : 
The religious allegory that vitalized our forebears 
be warmed over for our nourishment, but nour 
we must have, and quickly. 
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) al John Murray Atwood has announced the ap- 

pointment of Dr. Ellis E. Pierce of Urbana, II- 
\ois, as Craig Professor of Biblical Languages and Litera- 
re at The Theological School of St. Lawrence Univer- 
y, Canton, New York. Dr. Pierce will begin the work 
the opening of the fall semester. 


In addition to a background of pastoral experience in 
Ith the Methodist and Universalist churches, Dr. Pierce 
\s taught Bible courses in Syracuse University, Drew 
iminary, Genesee Wesleyan, Cazenovia Junior College 
id the University of Illinois. 


Ellis E. Pierce was born in Palmyra, New York in 1903. 
e attended High School at Auburn and Cortland. In 
24, he was granted his A. B. degree, cum laude, by 
racuse University. The following year he received his 
.A. from Syracuse. His S.T.B. was conferred on him 
» Boston University in 1928. In 1931, he received his 
‘octorate in Theology from Drew University. In 1930, 
ir. Pierce married Alma Blodget. The Pierces have three 
‘ns, Ellis, Jr., Daniel and Joseph. 


‘Ordained in the Methodist church in 1923, Ellis Pierce 
rved parishes in-Fleming Hill, Cazenovia, and Enfield 
arger Parish, Ithaca, New York. He came into Univer- 
list fellowship in 1941 and from that year to 1945, servea 
; minister of the Hornell, New York, church. During 
is Hornell pastorate, Dr. Pierce reorganized the Loon 
ake Community Church, now affliated with the Uni- 
srsalist denomination. Since 1945, he has been. minister 
f the First Universalist Church of Urbana, Illinois. Dur- 


In Case You Missed It 


Finland which has followed for some years the practice 

f giving government subsidies of a modest kind to cer- 

in peace organizations, has cancelled them this year. 
eK * 

India and Pakistan have agreed to set up a Joint 
joundary Commission, in an attempt to arrive at a friend- 
y settlement of disputes over the frontier between the 
ylhet district in East Bengal and the Province of Assam. 
ach country has appointed a representative on the Com- 
lission, with a staff of technical experts. 

* kK 

‘Leok for a pact of mutual assistance any day between 
reece and ‘Turkey, with possible military guarantees by 
1e United States. One of the reasons for the slow de- 
elopment of the treaty has been the fact that the Turkish 
‘oreign Minister, Necmeddin Sadak, would like a wider 
act to include the Arab States and Italy. 

ke K 

Recovery Memo: France’s industrial production, which 
ood at an index figure of 48 in 1945 and 79 in 1946, and 
yhich reached 94 last year, is now topping 112 
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‘llis E. Pierce Called To 
St. Lawrence University 


ing his pastoral years, he also served the denomination as 
President of the New York State Sunday School Associa- 
tion, 1941-1943, and as Superintendent of Universalist 
Churches for Allegany- Steuben Counties. He was Dean 
and Bible instructor for the New York State Universalist 
Summer Institute in 1947. 


In his field of work, Dr. Pierce has written A Little 
Book About the Bible now in process of publication, The 
Living Word, a Syllabus of Bible Study, privately printed, 
1946 and used at the University of Illinois, Modern Men of 
Ancient Israel, for the Universalist Youth Fellowship, 
1948, Five Great Gospels of the New Testament, privately 
printed, 1948, in response to demands for copies of the 
texts of this series of Radio Addresses given over the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Station WILL. He has also written 
numerous articles for the church press including Tue 
CuristiAN Leaver, the Christian Advocate, the Journal of 
wiblical Literature, Christian Education, and the Pastors 
Journal. 


Watch for a possible move to secure Congressional ap- 
proval of a plan to build a huge American naval base, 
with a twenty year permit from the Japanese government, 
on the island of Yokosuka off the Bay of Tokyo. The is- 
land was formerly the main base for the Japanese fleet, 
and contained an airport, arsenals, and shipbuilding facili- 
ties. With Okinawa as the major air base, this combina- 
tion is being planned as the center of a wide defense area. 
(Worldover Press) 


The communists are opposed to the Mundt-Nixon 
Bill for controlling subversive parties. We are opposed 
to both the communists and the Mundt-Nixon Bill. 
We believe that that proposed legislation is the wrong 
way to deal with subversive parties. It opens the door 
to dangerously easy suppression of minority groups. 


Write your Congressman to work to restore the Marsh- 


al Plan appropriation cuts. Cutting the appropriations 
will hurt Europe and help communism. 
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Violets In The Swill 


An editorial by Uncle Dudley of The Boston Globe, reprinted by per. 


sion of the Globe. 


T WAS evident something had happened, for he came 

in full of smothered laughter. The way to get the story 
out of him was to pretend not to be interested, and sure 
enough presently out it came. 

He had driven out of the city a little before dusk to 
Goodale Moor, an upland of pasture, cedars and silver 
birches, complete solitude, where, on clear days, one can 
see the mountains in southern New Hampshire—but the 
sky was slate-blue with spent rain clouds and twilight 
would be early. Another attraction of Goodale Moor is that 
in May the wood thrushes sing in its dense thickets, but 
there was another he hadn’t bargained for: in the midst of 
this solitude, to the sound of a wood thrush. choir, he 
found himself of a sudden walking on an imperial carpet 
of purple violets. 

“Now you know,”, said John, “how that is one of my 
quirks. If May gets by me without at least one glass tumb- 
ler full of purple wood violets the Spring is a total loss 
and I’ve been gypped. So I fell upon those violets.” 


“But they would wilt before you could get them home.” 


“Don’t interrupt,” says John. “I had that all figured out. 
The grass was wet with rain, I soaked my handkerchief, 
wrapped the violets in it, and planned to stop for dinner 
at a restaurant and put them in my water glass. Back in 
town, I laid them on the cafeteria table while I waited in 
the chow line, but when I got my chow they were gone. 
I had seen the bus boy going around, so I barged out into 
the kitchen and charged the boy (aged sixty) with his 
felony. He owned up and we started looking. We found 
the violets in the swill. We picked them out, washed them 
off under a tap, he gave me a tumbler of water to put 
them in, and be hanged if I didn’t eat my dinner after all 
with a bunch of violets hobnobbing with my plate of ham 
and eggs.” 

Since John not so very long ago was a hard-boiled 
Marine in the Pacific theatre of war there was no harm in 
my remarking, “Yes, John, but if you don’t mind my say- 
ing so, what is so funny about all this?” | 

“You don’t seem to get it: aren’t you a little dense?” 

“Perhaps. You'd better tell me.” 


“Why, you nit-wit, can’t you see? That little comedy 
sketch is what goes om all our lives. Our violets are always 
getting tossed into the swill, we fish. them out again, wash 
them off, put them in a fresh glass of water, and sit down 
to a humble dinner of ham and eggs, with a bouquet on 
the table, cheerful as you please. No one would ever have 
guessed those violets had been in the swill. And most of 
the people who toss them there mean no harm; they 
didn’t know there were any violets in the handkerchief, 
any more than that Marine Sergeant in Manila knew 
he was throwing away a whole sonnet sequence when he 
cleared off my desk. I was able to reproduce the verses 
and they got published. It’s no use getting sore, about such 
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mishaps. The thing to do is pick your violets out of 
swill and go on having a good time.” 


“John, aren’t you stretching this a little?” 


“You would say that! No. I swear. This was ex. 
what happened, and I didn’t get it myself, at first. Th 
came to me: you don’t give up violets for lost just 
cause they’ve been tossed in the swill. I’ve been tossed 
the swill a few times myself and there’s nothing fat 
final about it. Most of us probably find ourselves or 
violets tossed into swill of one kind or another at s 
time or other, perhaps we even tossed ou.selves there, 
I say it’s no disgrace. It’s no disgrace to find your vi 
in the swill, but it is foolish and unnecessary to leave t 
there. I would even go so far,” says John brashly, “*: 
say it’s life’s work yours, mine, anybody’s to pick their 
and other people’s violets out of the swill.” 


“John, I think you have something there.” 
“Well, you’d better,” says John. 
“Tell me: is it going to be a sonnet, perhaps?” 


“Watch me,” says John, taking up his pen. 


India Moves Toward Union 


On April 3, India’s Minister of Food, Jairamdas Di 
tram, announced his belief that early developments ¥ 
insure India against any famine this year, and e 
have borne out this hope. The improved situation is 
to three things: India is assured of substantial quan 
of wheat at a low rate, under the International M 
Agreement; a steady flow of rice has come from Bu 
reaching one hundred and thirty thousand tons a zi 
and Indian provinces with a food surplus have speede 
deliveries to needier areas and turned in much more’ 
at first seemed possible. | 


Although the Socialist Party of India has brokedl| 
Pandit Nehru’s government and set itself up as at 
position, the Party’s leader, Jaiprakash Narain, has 3 
clear his support of the government in foreign p 
Should India ever get involved in a war, he has stat! 
would be because of circumstances beyond any des 
the country, and the Socialists would in such a case. 
to the defense of the nation. But, said Mr. Narain’ 
phatically, “Our policy is one of peace and non-agerem 
The Socialist leader also specifically condemned vic 
as hackneyed,” and asserted that the Socialist move 
of India. must always rely on democracy and populz 
peal rather than force. The establishment of a Soi 
order must be accomplished with the help of the p: 
he declared, and at their bidding, and never throug: 
activities of a minority using violence to overthrow | 
tem of government and to substitute a dictatorship. ( 
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iberty Clause Exclusive 
Repeal It 


bert Cummins 


berty” 7s a misnomer..Words of the clause clearly deny it..Let us have: 
either this nor any other statement shall be imposed as a creedul 


fae. . (period! ). 


_ FFIXED to our Great Avowal of Faith is that which ment of belief may have upon practice. On this score, we 
k has come to be known as “the liberty clause.” It agree. But the clause in question, which the Editor at one 
1s: “Neither this nor any other statement shall be im- time says is important enough to retain and at another 
ed as a creedal test, provided that the faith thus stated time says is of no consequence, is vital in that it does affect 
professed.” human life. It admits to or bars from our fellowship those 
‘he General Assembly, meeting at Akron in 1945, voted who may wish sincerely to be admitted. 

mend by striking out the last part: “provided that the Most of us may be Unitarians theologically, that is, we 
h thus stated be professed.” If it had been voted again, hold to the unity of God rather than to the trinity; but we 
en in 1947 the Assembly met on the campus of St. must never be guilty of committing the grave error of the 
vrence University, the wording at the moment would creedalists of insisting upon belief in God’s unity on pain 
simply: “Neither this nor any other statement shall be of exclusion from fellowship. It is not that Unitarianism 
yosed as a creedal test.” itself is untrue, but that Unitarianism, by the very nature 
a4 my reports made at Akron and Canton I recom- of the case, unavoidably excludes Trinitarians. And to us, 
aded dropping the last clause. At Akron the Assembly there is the fallacy. Universalism is inclusive, or it is not 
eed, but at Canton it did not. The reason it did not Universalism. It is simply one more of the over two hun- 
; purely and simply: (1) that people have a way of dred creeds. 


tradicting themselves; (2) that they don’t know what Dr. van Schaick suggests that any attempt to alter the 
y are voting on; and (3) that only one side was given clause “belittles” the noble men who first drafted it. I am 
earing. Many of the same people voted in the affirma- amazed that Doctor John (of all persons) should suggest 
§ y OL pcop : 8&8 
-at Akron and in the negative at Canton. Numerous such a thing. During World War I, the Directors of the 
sons (some of them ministers) admitted after the vote American Unitarian Association resolved: 
; taken at Canton that they had not realized the intent “Th é ; ais : 
: ; ee at any society which emplo 
he resolution. And the President who was presiding at 1 willi Wee raced ploys a minister who is 
: Passio cate lal h not a willing, earnest and outspoken supporter of the 
time recognized Dr. van Schaick and Dr. Lalone, who CAiReh ee ee 4 
ke against the resolution, but failed to recognize Dean Bice MN Le BS i ste ecg) Gee OG 
Me who. at the et: Gunnison Chapel to the tion of the war cannot be considered eligible for aid 
ee ; ; a , from the Association.” 
sident’s left, was standing with his hand raised asking 
ye heard as favoring the resolution. The American Unitarian Association later went on 
§ : 5 : 

ind, as is the way when things are not done properly, record as regretting this action. But if Doctor John’s argu- 
question bobs up again. Each of the three authors con- ment held water, good Unitarians would have had to con- 
uting to the subject in the May 15 issue of the Lraper demn the rescinding action as belittling the authors of the 
resses me as taking a needless amount of costly space original resolution. And what ot the lady of the Bible 
ay: These other two men are fine, gentlemanly fellows, story who demanded the head of John the Baptist? Are 
Bat imine and mean well, but! Good Uni- we to praise her for ho'ding to her original demand when 
salists shouldn’t feel they have to go to such pains. she had opportunity to change her mind? 


Jr. van Schaick and Dr. Atwood are quite correct in Doctor John says the word “faith” only serves to de- 
ir objection to the Editor’s extremely bad judgment in scribe an attitude, and that the word “belief” describes a 
shing the whole matter aside as being “secondary.” form of words. Therefore, he wishes to hold to the word 
e Editor says it makes no difference whether the clause “faith, Well, what if we do hold to the word, isn’t the 
etained in its entirety or completely wiped out, since important thing that we act out the faith? 

th cannot be bottled up in any neat container.” Then He is fearful that consideration of the question will be 
y, at St. Lawrence, did the Editor join with Dr. van “misread”, “misunderstood” and “misinterpreted” by non- 
aick in making so passionate a plea for retaining the Universalists. But the brutal fact is that non-Universalists 
Ise just as it is? For admission to fellowship “provided right now interpret our “liberty clause” as being proof 


faith ... be professed”? The Editor’s inconsistency in conclusive that we have a creed. I-don’t care how well 
; connection only serves to point up the weakness of Doctor John or anyone else may attempt to define or to 
case he attempts to present. Then he goes on to say explain away the use of particular words, the all-important 
t, after all, what really counts is the effect any state- factor is how non-Universalists regard those words. Of 
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all things 1 abhor being called (and I am called many, 
even by some of my fellows), I abhor being called a 
creedalist. 

Doctor John thinks the vote at Canton was tied up with 
some kind of a feeling that the Humiliati were attempting 
to rule out of Universalism any theory of superhuman 
help. I don’t know what the Humiliati may have had in 
mind. Nevertheless, whatever Doctor John may think, 
the truth is I recommended at Akron in 1945 the clause 
be amended or dropped, and that was years before the 
formation of the Humiliati. 

Doctor John says he is not going to see the “beautiful 


word faith dropped without a fight.” Nor am I ge 
see people barred from Universalist Fellowship w 
doing my utmost to prevent it. And one day, you n 
sure, the clause will be amended or dropped. Whe 
day comes, we will be better Universalists and have 
possession keener evidence of sound logic and cleare 
sciences. 


We say action is more important than forms of 
Dr. Cummins says, “Isn’t the important thing th 
act out the faith.” Then where’s the argument? TI 
no vital argument. It is a secondary discussion of 
ondary matter. E.H.L. 


Guiding The Growth Of Teachers 


Margaret Winchester 


667M a learner, too,” said a young teacher who was be 

I ginning to discover how much she’d like to know in 
order to satisfy her young pupils. Teachers grow in wis- 
dom as they have experience, as they observe, as they have 
opportunity to talk with others about what they are doing, 
as they read. 

So our first tip for building the leadership education pro- 
gram is experience or in-service training. Teachers learn 
to teach by teaching. Many churches today have leaders 
who are in training, serving as assistants to real teachers. 
They plan together, and take a share in the teaching, but 
gain a knowledge of how to go about teaching gradually, 
by helping. Along with the help in class these assistants do 
some reading and studying, meeting for class by them- 
selves to discuss their experiences under a qualified leader. 

Observation of a good teacher in action is most helpful. 
Since good church schools are not often equipped for this, 
it is advisable to look for a day school which is. Some 
nurseries and kindergartens have screens through which 
observers may look, without being seen by the children. 
A class in nature, social studies, art or literature in a grade 
school would be of help to a church school teacher. A 
schedule of what to look for might be used, having some 
points clearly in mind before making the visit. Advance 
permission should be secured. Usually it is not wise to take 
notes, whisper to a companion, or “react” visibly to the 
children’s remarks. A visitor would not enter into the ac- 
tivities of the children except at the invitation of the 
teacher. 

Sometimes, what the teacher needs most of all is just a 
chance to talk over his class with an understanding per- 
son; the minister, a former teacher, the superintendent, 
one of the parents. This is called counseling, if the one 
who does it is a person capable of giving advice and help. 
It would be ideal to have such a counselor or adviser for 
each teacher, with definite times for weekly or monthly 
conferences. If the adviser can go over the plan for the 
next class, observe the class in session, and then talk it over 
in retrospect, the maximum help may be gained. Some 
teachers are embarrassed at the thought of being “super- 
vised,” but after they have once tried it they are convinced 
of its value. 

Workers’ conferences are another way of talking to- 
gether about problems. Teachers need the give and take 
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of free discussion, and the encouragement that come 
feeling that they are a-part of a group working to; 

There are several types of workers’ conferences. C 
es may include a variety during the year. Sometimes 
eral discussion is held, led by an experienced teac 
visitor. Exhibits are helpful, new books, work do 
children, loan exhibits from museums, posters al 
like. A book review may be given by a member 
group, reports of work accomplished, experiments 
A study book may be followed for five or six me 
such as 4 Guide to Understanding the Bible, by 
Emerson Fosdick; or Consider the Children — How 
Grow, by Elizabeth M. Manwell and Sophia L. Fs 
When Children Ask, by Margueritte Harmon Bro. : 
ers take turns at presenting the chapter and all rea 
advance so as to be ready to join in the general dis 
which follows. Departmental conferences are a aft 
regular monthly workers’ conference; a natural ti 
preview of the next month’s work, checking of s¥ 
planning for special activities, work with parents | 
on. Some groups make a practice of inviting J 
either in rotation, or all together. Another variatioy 
parent-teacher conference, or parent-teacher-pupil | 
held once a year or quarterly. | 

Every teacher needs a shelf of reading materi| 
resources, books on methods, child psychology, 
books on education, religion, Bible, poetry, wo 
monthly magazine for each age group is a gre} 
Some church schools provide a year’s subscription 
teacher. (See Tue Curistian Leaver, page on | 
Schools and Religious Education, International Jo, 
Religious Education, Childhood Education, Childr 
gion and others.) 

Finally, every church may avail itself of the : 
leadership opportunities presented in the summ 
tutes. Some of these have laboratory classes ane} 
shops. All of them offer practical help for | 
whether new or experienced, superintendents, mes 
religious education committees, ministers and pares 
institute program through the summer serves as 
point in the year’s learning, and is a climax to t# 
regional, and community leadership schools whi 
help at regular intervals through the year to the 
would grow in leadership skills. 


H 
H 
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srvice Committee News 


ews From Ulrich In Germany 


“On the 13th I went to Bremen on the Dodge truck to 
t the shipment of clothing, sardines and dried vegetables. 
e left at 8:30 A.M., returning at 1:30 A.M. Tuesday. 
ae day in Bremen was most interesting. Had lunch in 
e Ratskellar and supper in the American snack bar— 
e those hamburgers good! We left Bremen around 8 
clock, made two wrong turns and lost over an hour do- 
g it but arrived back all right, and by that time, hungry 
ain. 

The site for the Youth Center is still not a settled fact 
it I trust will be in the next three or four days. The 
ade school at present in Buxtehude already has its car- 
sntry and its electrical workers’ classes in Verden, re- 
uring woodwork and wiring in the building they will 
scupy there. Miss Scarboro and I were in Buxtehude 
ssterday to confer with the principal, a quite remarkable 
ithuanian, to look over the layout and get his reaction 

the increase of his enrollment by one hundred and fifty 
1 two hundred youth. He appeared to be most co-opera- 
e and happy at the prospect. 

On Wednesday, Miss Fogg, Miss Scarboro and I visited 
yur of the National Committee regarding the establish- 
vent of the Youth Center. In the morning, we drove to 
lomberg and visited first with the Polish committee. The 
yeeting with the Ukrainian committee in the town of 

Yetmold followed. In the afternoon, we saw the Baltic 
tates committee, members of the Latvian and Esthonian 

mmittees were present. We explained to these commit- 
ses the purpose and program of the Center and without 
xception they responded with hearty approval and ap- 

eciation. All recognized the need and were glad some- 

aing was to be done for this age group of unaccompanied 
outh. These conferences were valuable in establishing 
dendly relationships and will result in our getting their 
tholehearted co-operation. They have the sense of par- 
cipation in something being created rather than having 
omething all finished and completed for their acceptance. 
N co-operation with others, I am working on application 
orms for “candidates” for the Center, on which the young 
eople will note their personal history, education, desires, 
opes and plans for the future. These will be made out, 
ne in English and German for all those that are not 
olish, and one in Polish and English. When these are 
lone, I will take them to my “contact” people on the 
arious National Committees, and they will see to their 
eing distributed in the various DP camps. 

We also visited the Zone Director of the World YM 
nd YW, near Bielefeld, and he promised us his full co- 
peration. He will supply us with equipment and mater- 
ls for the game room, sports equipment, traveling library, 
egular cinema performances. He suggested that the full 
tudent membership of the Center attend a separate “Y” 
amp for two weeks during the late summer and also that 
¢ be allowed to suggest a trained “Y” leader for the staff 
f the Center; the leader, a DP trained in one of their 
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To Set At Liberty Them That Are Bruised” 


schools. We all felt pretty good that night, as you can 
well imagine. May 27, 1948 

“T have not written before of our getting the record 
player, loud speaker and microphone into use here at 
Auermuhle. It was great fun using it with the children 
here. I had the thing working on the main floor on Sun- 
day with the children doing folk dances and figures, and 
having them speak through the microphone. It is a good 
machine, the reproduction excellent. We have been pick- 
ing up records wherever available and have some really 
good ones. This outfit will more than justify itself at the 
Youth Center. I was told by the Zonal Director of the 
World YM and YW that they had a loan library of rec- 
ords. Will be finding out what they have that’s suitable. 

For some days I had been wanting to get to Dusseldorf 
to look up the family whose boy and girl the Attleboro 
Youth Group have “adopted”. Other things permitting, 
Dr. Kleinberger and I headed for Dusseldorf, making it 
by around 11:30. Located the Transit Hotel, the old Ger- 
mania Hotel now being run for British officers, where they 
allowed us to register, and permitted our driver to room 
with me. , 

On Wednesday, we drove to Cologne to see the head of 
a children’s hospital and clinic. I thought I had seen devas- 
tation in Bremen and Hannover. Believe me, they cannot 
touch either Dusseldorf or Cologne! Block after block of 
complete destruction, church ‘after church bombed and 
gutted, large apartment houses all in ruins with maybe 
one room sufficiently whole to be used. The cathedral, 
while in the main still standing, is a heartbreaking sight. 
Repair on the cathedral has been started both on the in- 
side and outside. I doubt if I will ever forget the impact 
of those two cities in ashes. 

We were fortunate in finding the family I was hunting 
for in Dusseldorf, and had a nice visit there. We started 
home around five P.M. At 8 o’clock, .started having 
motor trouble. Had hoped to get to Auermuhle by mid- 
night at the latest. We actually rolled in at 6:30 this morn- 
ing. Were towed from some fifty kilometers west of Han- 
nover to forty-five kilometers east of it. Cold as blazes. 
Riding behind one of those huge German trucks, with a 
second truck trailing. The chain tied to our tiny Volk- 
wagon separated us about fifteen feet! We were grateful 
to get home. 


An Urgent Appeal To All Our Churches 


In Ulrich’s letter of May 21 there was this paragraph: 
“T would like very much to have bed sheets for the Youth 
Center. Could you have a campaign in our churches for 
giving the Center four hundred bed sheets, getting that 
many families to give one bed sheet apiece, and could 
this be done before the churches close for the summer. It 
takes so long for the goods to be assembled and shipped. 
We also will meed two hundred tooth brushes, which 
might be the project for some church schools and Youth 
Groups.” 

From the office of the Service Committee has gone a let- 
ter to all Universalist churches, calling for prompt action 
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in response to this appeal. Universalist families desiring 
to contribute one bed sheet are asked to send a contribu- 
tion of $2.25 to the Service Committee. The bed sheets 
will be bought wholesale. Church schools or youth groups 
are urged to send their collections of tooth brushes di- 
rectly to the Universalist Collection Warehouse, 31 East 
35 Street in New York City, each package plainly marked 
“For Youth Center in Germany”. 


Changed Plans For Summer Work-Camp 


Program 

Due to the small number of young people applying for 
voluntary service in the summer work camp program, the 
Work-Camp Committee has decided to concentrate the 
effort on one work project, that located in Nottingham, 
New Hampshire. The work-camp training program, pre- 
viously scheduled to be held at S. Woodstock, Vermont, 
June 19-29, will be held at Nottingham, New Hampshire, 
during the period of June 23-30. 


Lucy Larcom Defends Whittier 
Ulysses S. Milburn 


OHN>Greenleaf Whittier had many friends but none 

more loyal than Lucy Larcom. 

They corresponded frequently, some of Whittier’s 
whimsical letters being written in rhyme; as co-workers 
they compiled Child-Life and Songs of Three Centuries. 
He also contributed many articles, both prose and poetry, 
to Our Young Folks, later merged in St. Nicholas, while 
she was editor. 

Whittier wanted people about him and his favorite way 
of spending a vacation in the mountains was to surround 
himself with a large company of relatives and friends, 
especially the young and lively. Lucy Larcom was usually 
of the company and when Whittier would write a hu- 
morous poem (not in his printed works) describing some 
incident or adventure of the guests, Lucy would read it to 
the group as “from an unknown author,” while Whittier 
sat in the company. 

It is not surprising that she came to the defense of her 
friend when The Congregationalist, in an editorial, May 
17, 1867, linked the name of Whittier, William Lloyd 
Garrison and Horace Greeley, Lydia Maria Child, Charles 
Sumner and Wendell Phillips, Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson and Anna Dickenson, Edmond Quincy and Fred- 
erick Douglas with “infidelity, heterodoxy and religious 
unsoundness.” 


17 Pine St., May 27, ’67. 
Mr. Richardson, 
Dear Friend: 


I was so sorry to read that editorial in which Mrs. Child 
and Mr. Whittier and others were spoken of as “infidels.” 
That is not to go as the settled judgment of The Congre- 
gationalist I hope. It would be a great injury to the paper 
and to Christianity to leave it so, I sincerely think. 

So many things seem to indicate that the day is so near 
when the life and not the opinion is to be the universal 
standard, it pains me when any step backward is taken 
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towards the spirit of the Dark Age, dogmatism. And 
certainly looks and sounds like that. 

Everything I read of Mrs. Child shows a soul eag 
the pursuit and diffusion of goodness. And Mr. Wh 
is a Christian man, if there is any meaning in the v 
With the single exception of the doctrine of eternal pur 
ment, I do not believe that he differs even in theory 1 
what are called “Evangelical” Christians. But even 
different opinions, is it right to say of a man who 
made his whole life an unselfish act of devotion t 
fellow-beings in general and in particular, that he 1 
“infidel?” Had he been your friend for twenty year 
he has been mine, I know that the appellation would : 
to you cruelly unjust. 

But personal considerations are not to be brought 
matters like these. The question is, what is the true 
dard of Christianity? And how is the truth to be - 
widely and deeply defined? I cannot think it is to bes 
by building higher the towering fences of sect. They o 
to fall, and in God’s good time they will. I am st 
want to be Orthodox, and I think I am, mostly; but I 
much rather be a Christian. The general term would 
me much better than the specific. But if these are 
fidels” I don’t know what to call myself, knowing tl 
am something by no means as good as they. 

Please consider this letter a personal and private ret 
strance entirely. I could not help “freeing” my min 
the matter. 

It cannot make much difference what I think F 
should be in a false position even as an occasional cor 
utor to the paper, if it were supposed that I agreed 
the sentiment of that editorial. | 


You will pardon me for saying so much, I am sure 


Truly your frie 
Lucy La 


“These Maintain The Fabric OF The Worl 


N old Mt. Vernon Street where we live in B 
town, patient men are digging with the persis) 
of moles. A great American once called Mt. Vernon § 
“the most pleasant street in America.” We would 
argue the point with anyone who has his favorite | 
in Washington or Chicago or anywhere else. For us 
ing on Mt. Vernon Street is a perpetual joy. Hi 
Beacon Hill, we look out over this old city that has 
so much history. 
Because it is old, all is not well beneath the surfa 
our venerable street. Three times this winter, crevy 
workmen have had to open up the road in our f 
Going and coming, we have watched these men 7 
in good weather and bad. We are moved to pay t 
to them. Society does not regard them highly, but wi 
them no street in Boston would be livable, mucl 
pleasant for long. Indeed, we all should honor such 
workmen. Of them it was wisely written long 
“Though they be not sought for in the counsel ¢ 
people, nor be exalted in the assembly; yet without 
shall not a city be inhabited, nor shall men sojout 


walk up and down therein. For these maintain the | 
of the world.’ 
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Imagination Necessary To Religion 
the Editor: 


“his reaction is in support of your choice of cover for the 
ter number of the Leaper. For more than a month I kept 
number with my correspondence with the intent that I 
uld write to you commending the cover, including the sug- 
tion that, if expense be not prohibitive, it be lithographed in 
xr (with the poem) on cover stock to be sold by the piece or 
quantity as desired. 


Ve cannot eliminate imagination and symbolism from our re- 
on without robbing it of its potency. A purely rational social 
gion devoid of imagination ceases to be a religion and becomes 
rely an ethical culture movement. Imagination is the extra 
yension essential for the flowering of mysticism which is an 
egral-part of any vital religion. All great contributions to the 
ward march of the human family are born of dynamic, creative 
iginations. This is true whether the contribution be in the 
lm of music, art, literature, science, discovery, religion—or 
7 other realm. 

f we read the signs of the times we must conclude, I believe, 
t the greatest discoveries in religious thought and experience 
the not too distant future will be in the realms of psychology 
1 metaphysics, which, paradoxically, cannot be separated. Either 
these studies without imagination would be like a box with- 
> its third dimension. 

With creative imagination, one sees in the Easter cover of the 
ADER all that you claim for it on the reaction page of the May 
‘st issue. 

| Ollie S. Cunningham 
durley, New Mexico 


The Responsibility Of The Churches 
For Our Schools 
To the Editor: 


[n response to your request that I “elaborate on the statement 
it ‘our religious leaders hold the key to the situation’,” I will 
* to make clear the situation as my experience has caused me 
understand it. 


We at once recognize that we can expect no help from those 
w in control of the schools. Dr. Dewey and other prominent 
ders have written and spoken against the authoritarian type 
school for many years with no effort whatever in improving 
2 situation as those in control ignore the efforts of these indi- 
lual reformers and their discussions have not reached the public. 
Now the results of this control are becoming so evident in 
venile delinquency, crime, and in our fundamental ideas of free- 
m of religion and separation of church and state that the peo- 
2 are calling for some relief. 


The churches have ample reasons for insisting on a change 
school policies. They are in position to reach, inform, and 
terest the public in its duty to the school population. They 
> the only organized bodies at present in position to take up 
is important issue. 

The first step is to recognize that the churches have'a duty m 
is matter. The second step is to take every reasonable opportun- 
to discuss this situation; getting all possible assistance from 
available sources. Then this information should be used in 
aping a definite policy of action and in informing and interest- 
g the public. 

As soon as the churches and the public show definite interest 
improving the schools, there will be material support from 
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Reactions Of Our Readers 


many of the teachers; but this support is forced to keep “under 
ground” until outside influence is sufficient to hinder the con- 
trolling group from driving them from the schools as they have 
done with thousands of teachers who have in the past openly 
opposed the authoritarian control. 

As I see the situation from my three score years in touch with 
the schools, the churches-are the only organized bodies in posi- 
tion to take up this matter of improving the public schools. I 
believe they have an opportunity as well as a duty to relieve our 
young people of the intellectual, social, and moral injury forced 
upon them by compelling them to attend schools patterned after 
the authoritarian schools of a foreign state. This is a matter of 
supreme importance at this time and I shall gladly continue this 
discussion in reply to any requests you may make. 

Frank Henry Selden 
Lundy’s Lane, Penna. 


Some Liked Easter Cover 
To the Editor: 


Just a line to say that some of us saw nothing objectionable 
on the cover of the Easter Leaver. Is there such a thing as narrow 
liberality? 

Douglas Robbins 

Augusta, Maine 


SUPPLIES FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF 


Packages of food and clothing should be sent 
to the 
COLLECTION WAREHOUSE 
UNIVERSALIST 
SI EAST Ssoth STREET NEW GYORK sloeNosye 


The Service Committee has shipping tags or 
stickers which it will furnish on application. 
CASH FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF 


CASH for the purpose of buying food should 
be sent directly tool HE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH OF AMERICA, 16 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS. 


I want to read 
The Christian Leader 


Enclosed pleasé find 
$3.00 for one year 
$5.50 for two years 


For myself 
As a gift to 


Signature 
Send to: 16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 
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What Is Happening In 
Religious Education 


By Raymond B. Johnson 
The Beacon Press 


Price $1.50 


Many parents in our liberal churches are 
concerned about the changes taking place in 
the curriculum of the church school. Mr. 
Johnson explains that we are between two 
“pulls,” the orthodox, which wants ar au- 
thority (such as the Bible), a set of rules by 
which’ to proceed correctly, and the liberal, 
where the child as well as the adult has free- 
dom to think, and where the primary aim is 
growth. Many so-called liberals are still calling 
for a Bible-centered church school program 
for their children, being content with liberal 
thinking for themselves, but not for their 
offspring. 

This little volume of eighty-eight pages can 
be easily read and understood by parents who 
have their doubts about the religious educa- 
tion of the present day. It explains the reason 
for the change. Psychology has helped us in 
understanding the nature of the child, and 
how children grow and learn, and the new 
program is adapting the curriculum to their 
natural learning capacities. The new trend is 
toward observation and investigation, not 
memorization and recitation. In the child- 
centered school, children have opportunities 
to learn the skills and attitudes which they 
need to acquire, and something of the world 
in which they are to apply them. 

The book is useful too for church school 
workers. Objectives in religious education 
and curriculum materials of the “new school” 
are discussed. 

What is Happening in Religious Education 
is a good book for the layman who is in- 
terested in the new trend, for it helps to 
clarify the meaning of religion, and to set 
forth in a brief, clear manner, the purpose of 
Religious Education. 

Elizabeth W. Wyman 


Have This Mind 


By Gerald Kennedy 
Harper and Brothers, N.Y. 
Price, $2.00 


This first book of sermons by the young 
minister of St. Paul’s Methodist Church in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, is his second published 
work. The first was His Word Through 
Preaching, which gained very favorable com- 
ment from eminent divines throughout the 
country. 

Commencing each sermon with a text from 
New Testament sources, Mr. Kennedy seeks 
to make clear the kind of thinking which 
goes to make up the Christian mind. But 
in no instance does he neglect the very prac- 
tical considerations of action which must fol- 
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low such thinking. He sees the crux of the 
matter in a personal acceptance of Jesus as 
Truth, with the firm conviction that this 
Truth is the answer for our contemporary 
crisis. As he says, “Only preaching with a 
terrible sense of urgency is of any avail now.” 
Written in clear English, almost completely 
free of the patois of the Church, that lan- 
guage which for the younger generation 
might as well be “in tongues,” without the 
trite and hackneyed phraseology of the aver- 
age pulpit, and with vivid use of examples 
from life, it is a book which challenges the 
preacher, both as to his thinking and his 
homiletic technique. It will, at the same 
time, challenge the layman to rethink his 

position on religious issues. 
Philip Randall Giles 


Five-Minute Stories 


‘From The Bible 


By E. Jerry Walker 
Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Price $1.25 


Here is a book of the type that should be 
available to every youngster between the ages 
of eight and fourteen. E. Jerry Walker has 
set down thirty-five Bible stories in simple, 
smooth reading prose, high-lighting each in- 
terpretation with the beautiful and familiar 
quotations that give spiritual character and 
meaning to them. Written in modern Eng- 
lish in words that a young person can read 
for himself and understand, it brings some of 
the literature of the Bible to the plane of con- 
temporary fiction without detracting from 
the quality or significance of the source. 

Less formidable than a complete modern 
Bible, this book invites the young reader with 
a short attention span to read and become 
familiar with classics of Biblical ‘story-telling. 
The stories have been selected from radio 
broadcastings by the author. Background ma- 
terial which would customarily be known 
only to a student of the Bible is integrated 
into the text. As “proof of the pudding” I 
have found my own ten and twelve year olds 
reading this book of their own volition. 

Florence W. Simonson 


Christian Apologetics 
By Alan Richardson 


Harper and Brothers, New York, 1947 
Price $3.00. 


“Every thoughtful man,” says Canon Rich- 
ardson, “is a philosopher; the problem is to 
be a good one rather than a bad one. The 
object of his close-knit, articulated reasoning 
in this compact little volume is to stimulate 
good philosophers. Apologetics, as he defines 
it, is more than bare defense of static doctrine, 
for it attempts to state the creative relation- 
ships discovered between Christian faith and 
the various fields of secular knowledge, an- 


thropology, physical science, psychology 
ciology. It is addressed primarily to 
vinced believers, more to clarify their b 
than to convert them from disbelief. 
Dissociating himself at the outset fron 
neo-orthodox dichotomy between. faith 
reason, the author proceeds to a systet 
reasoned analysis of the ideologies in mc 
life to which the faith is to be related 
sees how logical positivism, psychoana 
anthropology and Marxism have variousl 
dermined the modern man’s belief in ¢ 
tive ethics. Out of this welter of relativit 
emerged scientific humanism with its | 
to an ethics based strictly on the scie 
method. It is the author’s contention thi 
world view is possible without certain i 
acts of faith, and that Christian faith 
vides the only “‘key-idea,” by whose guic 
a satisfactory philosophy can be erected 
For lucidity of style, clarity of logical 
cedure, and richness of references to re 
material, Christian Apologetics would bi 
ficult to equal in contemporary philos 
of religion. 
Alexander Wi 


The King Nobody Wanted 


By Norman P. Langford 
The Westminster Press 
Price $2.50 


Here is a life of Jesus for Junior 
School age in which the outstanding fe 
is the illustrations. Even my twelve 
old said they were the most realistic pi 
of Jesus he had ever seen. The cont 
of the story is good, eliminating the con! 
which the four gospels is apt to create 
child’s mind. | 

Tt emphasizes the fact that the people 
looking for a militant Messiah, giv 
clearer reason for their rejection of hir 

This can easily be recommended j 
liberal church if we adults keep in| 
that the very few expressions that cou 
called “orthodox” would probably mak| 
or no impression upon the child’s | 
especially if it is used as a supplem| 
the church school curriculum. 

| 


M. 


Buy Your Books 
from 
Bibles to Best Sellers 


from the 


Universalist Publishing How 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, 


el fh a a 
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ening Of The 

iott P. Joslin Camp 

he Date: June 26, 1948 

he Time and Place: 

11:00 A.M.—Flag Raising Ceremony at 
the Clara Barton Camp, 
North Oxford, Mass. 

2:00 P.M.—Dedication of the Elliott P. 


Joslin Camp, Charlton, 
Mass. : 

‘he Speakers:—Dr. Priscilla White; Dr. 
Elliott P. Joslin; Dr. 


Leonard Carmichael, Presi- 
dent of Tufts College. 
ter months of effort the Clara Barton 
chplace Committee has been assured that 
baseball coin cards for contributions to 
Joslin Camp will be available shortly. 


2ws From New 


ampshire Associations 

Ve welcome a new A.U.W. into our fel- 
ship. It was organized at Alstead on 
il 1, when fifty-two women gathered at 
‘Universalist Church, elected their officers 
1 made plans for the coming year. Mrs. 
rence Currier was chosen as President. 
s. Harold A. Damon, New Hampshire 
te President,spoke to the group on the sub- 
t, “A Plan Needed.” 

The May meeting of the new Association 
ik the form of a Mother and Daughter 
iquet, at which an address was given by 
‘s. Rosalie West, executive director of the 
tional Association of Universalist Women. 
The Universalist women of New Hamp- 
ite have been especially active in their sup- 
rt of the camps for diabetic children. The 
sdge of five hundred dollars made by the 
te at the Canton Convention for the Elliott 
Joslin Camp equipment fund has been 
id, and contributions for the maintenance 
the two camps by way of the stocking 
in cards are still coming in. 

The Nashua A.U.W. held its annual Birth. 
y Dinner'on April 21st. Mrs. Alice Taylor 
ld of the progress of the building of the 
liott P. Joslin Camp for Diabetic boys. 
bin cards for the support of both camps 
ere collected. At this meeting it was an- 
yunced that the Men’s Club of the First 
niversalist Church of Nashua had voted to 
‘onsor the boys’ camp as its special project. 
The ladies of the Manchester A.U.W. (Mrs. 
ertrude A. Gardner, chairman) held a 
‘idge on April 25 for the benefit of the 
lliott P. Joslin Camp. 

Other projects to whose support the 
-U.W. is committed, were not forgotten. A 
hina Tea and Bridge was held on May 6th 
y the Nashua Association. (Mrs, Edwin 
forey, Chairman.) 
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The ladies of the Claremont A.U.W. have 
raised a considerable amount of money to- 
wards the re-decorating of their church. 

Mrs. Harold A. Damon, President of the 
New Hampshire A.U.W., was the speaker 
at the monthly meeting of the Concord group 
on April 21. 

The annual meeting of the: New Hamp- 
shire Association of Universalist Women was 
held in White Universalist Church, Concord, 
on May 28. The State President, Mrs. Har- 
old A. Damon, presided. Encouraging re- 
ports gave evidence of enthusiastic coopera- 
tion during the year on the part of the state 
and local officers, in all the projects of the 
Association. 

Mrs. Rosalie West, Executive Director, 
spoke on “Plans and Programs.” The devo- 
tional service was led by Miss Florence 
Hewitt, Portsmouth, and the afternoon ad- 
dress was given by Mrs. James K. Romeyn on 
the topic, “My Friends Are Rich.” 

A novel feature of the meeting was a well- 
patronized gift table, the proceeds of which 
were devoted to the A.U.W. projects. 


Another New Organization 

The young women of the Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Racine, Wisconsin, have or- 
ganized a new group with a project each for 
action and study: (1) providing thirty-five 
new hymnals for the Church School; (2) the 
work of the Association of Universalist 
Women. 


Women’s Work 


In Connecticut 

It was my privilege as executive director 
of the A.U.W. to meet with women’s groups 
in New Haven, Bridgeport, Stamford, Nor- 
wich and Stafford during a ten-day visit to 
the state of Connecticut in May. 

I wish to express my sincere thanks to the 
friends in each of these centers who gave me 
so freely of their time and hospitality. May 
I be permitted special mention of the per- 
fectly grand group of ministers’ wives to be 
found in Connecticut! 

The State Convention was held in Meriden 
on May 15 and 16, the A.U.W. meetings tak- 
ing place on Saturday morning with the 
State President, Mrs. George A. Smith, pre- 
siding. Reports showed a successful year, 
with all local groups meeting their quotas. 
The recommendations, read by the able 
chairman of the business committee, Mrs. 
Alice Combies (Norwich), expressed the ideal 
of cooperation in all the areas of interest 
which should concern a women’s group as 
an integral part of the church. 

At the close of the business session the ex- 
ecutive director spoke on “Women, the 


Association Of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


Church’s Dynamo.” The women’s program 
concluded with an impressive devotional serv- 
ice led by Mrs. Wallace G. Fiske, of Hart- 
ford. 

Interesting highlights of the informal 
luncheon and supper meetings were the pre- 
sentation of a purse to Dr. Harry A. Hersey 
in recognition of his long service as secretary 
of the State Convention; a generous response 
to the request of Rev. Thomas Turrell (Kins- 
ton, N.C.) for a used mimeographing ma- 
chine; and a warm welcome to Rev. and Mrs. 
Gordon M. Harrington, who have recently 
begun work at All Souls (Federated) Church 
in New London. 


BOOK CORNER 


Growing Pains 

By Florence M. Taylor 

The Westminster Press 

Price Sixty-five cents 

Jim, Polly, Jack, Bobby, Doris, Helen and 
Margaret, average American children, are 
cleverly used by Florence Taylor to show the 
reading child how to meet the difficult “grow- 
ing pains” of thoughtless words and actions. 

Jim doesn’t want to go to bed; Bobby 
bullies David; Doris says she hates Helen 
because of her beautiful hair; but all are 
straightened out in their thinking through 
the skillful use of example. 

The illustrations are unusual. Excellent 
for use in home reading or for church school 
classes. 


Thine Is The Glory 

By Florence M, Taylor 

The Westminster Press 

‘vice Sixty-five cents 

an excellent child’s interpretation of The 
Lord’s Prayer. Written in easily understand- 
able words. 

The children are introduced to the prayer 
through singing it in church. Before they 
sing it as a choir, each child has to write 
down what different parts mean to him. 
Mother and Dad help, too. 

Usually a child is taught The Lord’s Prayer 
in the first grade in public schools. The use 
of this book would make it more understand- 
able. The colored illustrations are excellent. 


Once Long Ago 

By Mary Owen Bruce 

The Westminster Press 

Price Sixty-five cents 

Well told in simple language, the stories of 
Ruth, Moses, Samuel and David will please 
the youngsters as well as give a chance to 
interest them. 

For preschool age. Well-illustrated. 

C.A.W. 
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Are You Adventuring ¢ 


Summer Is A 
Good Time 
To Plan 


For A 


Fresh Start! 


On your mark, Go! 


IN YOUR HOME 
Reaching Families | 
Nursery Roll Mothers’ Reading Circle during the summer 
Family service projects 
Neighborhood get-together 
Attendance at family institute 


IN YOUR CHURCH 
Developing Leaders 


Sending leaders to summer institutes 
Enlisting parents as class sponsors 

Finding new leaders by consulting parish lists and talent sheets | 
Circulating materials for summer reading 


IN YOUR COMMUNITY | 
Increasing Membership 


Calling in the homes of present members and new residents 
Holding a Vacation Church School 

Refurnishing class rooms for church school 

Providing for junior high class 


Adventure In Growth And Achievement 
In Universalist Church Schools 
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alifornia Universalist 
ionventions 


|The 61st Annual Session of the California 
niversalist Convention was held at All Souls 
aurch, Universalist-Unitarian, at Riverside, 
alifornia, on May 11 and 12, 1948. The 
ssions opened at noon on Tuesday with a 


niversalist Women. The afternoon was 
ven over to the business sessions of the 
jssociation presided over by Mrs. Earl G. 
joomis, president. Speaker for the afternoon 
ssion was Mrs. Esther Huseman, Health Ed- 
cator of the Riverside County Health De- 
utment. An offering was taken for the Jos- 
a Camp and the afternoon ended with a dra- 
hatic reading by Mrs. Sheldon Shepard. 
‘fcers elected are: President, Mrs. Sheldon 
hepard; Secretary, . Mrs. Carroll Poole; 
‘reasurer, Mrs. Carl F. Henry. 


The sessions of the Convention proper were 
uled to order at 7:30 P.M. by the president, 
ey. Sheldon Shepard. Convention commit- 
2es were appointed and local announce- 
yents made. Then the group adjourned to 
ae church sanctuary for the Convention wor- 
hip service. The Occasional Sermon was 
wesented by Rev. Harold E. Schmidt of, the 
eople’s Church of San Fernando Valley, at 
Tan Nuys. An offering was taken for the 
Ainisterial Relief Fund and music for the 
ervice was provided by Mrs. Hazel Steiner 
nd Lawrence Finkel of Riverside. 


Following the Convention worship service, 
im open meeting of the Executive Board of 


he California Universalist Convention was . 


veld in the parish hall. Delegates to the 
Sonvention were the guests of the people of 
he parish and. hospitality was provided in 
Riverside homes. 


The sessions re-opened on © Wednesday 
norning with a devotional service conducted 
dy Rev. Bernard C. Ruggles of Oakland who 
attended a similar session fifty years ago as a 
doy. 


Following the Convention reports, came ~ 


the reports of the local churches: Los Angeles, 
Oakland, Pasadena, Riverside, San Jose, Santa 
Paula, Van Nuys, and the newly started Uni- 
versalist movement in Hollywood. 


The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Rev. Sheldon Shepard,Hollywood;Vice- 
President, Frederick B. Griffith, Jr., Pasa- 
dena; Secretary, Mrs. G. Douglas Frazier, 
Riverside; Treasurer, William H. Quant, Van 
Nuys; Trustee for one year, Rev. G. Douglas 
Frazier, Riverside; Trustee for three years, 
Mrs. E. M. Holden, Hollywood. 


Luncheon was served at the-historic Mis- 
sion Inn with a tour of the-Inn immediately 
following. The highlight of. the.afternoon 
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P > 


iendship Luncheon for The Association of 


~wick spread to them both. 


program was a Round Table—-on “A Church 
to Serve the Present Age.” This was pre- 
cided over by Mary Hartshorne of Pasadena, 
and laymen and Jaywomen took part. 


At 4:30 the delegates were taken on a con- 
ducted tour of the city of Riverside under 
the arrangement of J. Ed Russell. 


The sessions closed with a Sacrificial Ban- 
quet. A typical European meal was served, 
regular banquet prices charged, the proceed 
going to the Universalist Service Committee. 
The banquet speaker was Rey. Clare C. Blau- 
velt, D.D., of Pasadena, whose topic was 
“Universalism Begins With ‘U’.” There were 
rinety-one registered delegates and’ visitors, 
including five ministers. 


Dr. Ballou Opposed To UMT 


Opposition to universal military training 
was expressed recently by Dr. Frank W. Bal- 
lou, former superintendent of District of Co- 
lumbia public schools. 


“School people, generally, are reluctant to 
indorse universal military training unless it 
is an obvious necessity,” he told members of 
the Adult Bible Class at the Universalist Na- 
tional Memorial Church. 


“Educators feel a keen sense of responsi- 
bility for training young men for active citi 
zenship and participation in public affairs,” 
said Dr. Ballou. “Universal military training 
would disrupt the education of many young 
men at a time when it doesn’t take much to 
make them feel that further education is not 
necessary.” 


Philadelphia Universalists 
Honor Dr. And Mrs. Benton 


On Sunday, May 23, the Messiah Univer- 
salist Church congregation of Philadelphia, 
held a reception in honor of Dr. and Mrs. 
Herbert E. Benton. Dr. Benton has resigned 
from Messiah and accepted the pastorate at 
S‘afford, Connecticut. 


There were over three hundred persons 
present to pay him honor. 

The Pennsylvania State Convention, 
through its representative, the Rev. Mr. Har- 
mon Gehr, presented Dr. Benton with a port- 
able typewriter as a going away present. The 
Golden Age Club, through its representative, 
Mrs. Buxton, presented a beautiful candle- 
The congrega- 
tion presented through its spokesman, Henry 
T.. Underdown, a cash gift of over seven 
hundred dollars. 


There was music’from four to six P.M. 
during the reception. Tea, coffee, cakes and 
candy were served by’ the members of the 
Women’s Guild. - ayo 


_ News Of Churches And Church People 


Ferry Beach 
Courses 

by 

Maclean 


Two courses in religious education will be 
conducted by Dr. Angus H. MacLean of St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y., at the 
Religious Education Institute for advanced 
leaders at Ferry Beach, Maine. This institute 
is for ministers and church leaders who have 
had previous training or experience. It will be 
held July 24-31. Dr. MacLean’s courses are 
entitled: “The Psychology of Learning”, a 
refresher course for ministers; and “Church 
School Curriculum”—an exploratory course 
for teachers, parents, superintendents, and 
members of religious education committees. 


New York State Worker 
at Headquarters 


Miss Elsie M. Newcomb, who has recently 
accepted the appointment of Director of Re- 
ligious Education for the New York State 
Convention of Universalists, visited Univer- 
salist Headquarters at 16 Beacon Street, May 
21. Miss Newcomb will begin her work in 
New York at the Institute of Ithaca College 
Camp, Spencer, N. Y., July 3-10, where she 
will teach religious education courses in crea- 
tive activities and junior methods, 


Family Night Celebrated 
At South Weymouth 


As part of their observance of National 
Family Week, the South Weymouth (Mass.) 
Universalist church family enjoyed a covered 
dish supper arranged by the women’s groups, 
which the Youth Fellowship served and the 
Men’s Club cleaned up. 

Following the supper the minister inter- 
preted kodachrome slides on Walt Whit- 
man’s “There Was a Child Went Forth”, 
and the filmstrip, “Is Your Home Fun”, by 
James Lee Ellenwood. Over 100 of the church 
family of all ages were in attendance. 


Announcing 
Mary Elizabeth Copeland 


Born May 11, 1948 in Salem, Mass., Mary 
Elizabeth Copeland to Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Henry Powers Copeland. Mrs. Copeland’s 
father is George Upton, former treasurer of 
beth The Universalist Publishing House and 
the Macsachusetts Universalist Convention. 
Mr. and Mrs. Copeland are members of the 
Salem Universalist Church. 
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Connecticut Universalist Convention 


Harry Adams Hersey 


Foreword — Although I have retired from 
office, I have been asked to report the Con- 
necticut Convention which I have recorded, 
a post-mortem assignment, as it were. I pref- 
ace the report by saying that the Conven- 
tion was by far the most progressive, signi- 
ficant and promising in many years, as will 
appear upon attentive reading. All of our 
churches will have settled ministers after 
June 1, instead of two-thirds of them being 
without ministers as was the case not long 
ago. The Rev. Herbert E. Benten, D.D. will 
come to Stafford; the Rev. John P. Christen- 
sen to Danbury, September 1, and Gordon M. 
Harrington will assume the pastorate in New 
London. There are four new members of the 
Executive Committee and the average age of 
members has been greatly lowered. Not again 
will we lose by death five members in less 
than ten years. In Connecticut, the word 1s 
decidedly “Forward!” Moses is dead and 
Joshua has arrwed. 


The ‘“‘trial balloon” change of dates from 
midweek to week end with a mass meeting 
on Sunday, eight of our nine churches closing 
for the occasion, witnessed no marked ascen- 
sion above the usual altitude, nor did the 
much-promised and predicted increase in at- 
tendance of laymen and of chairmen of 
boards of trustees materialize to any consid- 
erable extent. Much was lost by crowding all 
sessions, including the A.U.W. meeting, into 
one day and evening. But nothing could pre- 

- vent the clock striking twelve, since the hour 
for advance had come. 

In the 116th annual session at Meriden, 
May 15 and 16, the outstanding feature was 
the report of the Committee on Official Re- 
ports and Recommendations which was sub- 
stantial and significant in volume and con- 
tent. It was largely the result of the recent 
state-wide survey of our churches for three 
months by the national field worker, fol- 
lowed by Alice Harrison of the Universalist 
Youth Fellowship and Margaret Winchester 
of the General Sunday School Association. 

Many recommendations by the field worker 
had been summarized and sent to the min- 
isters and chairmen of trustees of all churches 
and they were restated by the president, J. 
Albert Robinson, in a report supplementing 
that of the Executive Committee. 

Adoption of the recommendations provided, 
among other policies, that churches now re- 
ceiving state aid give a strict accounting of 
all financial expenditures, resources and fu- 
ture demands, and that each church conduct 
annually a genuine Every-Member-Canvass. 
Generous support, as usual, will be given 
summer institutes by contributions toward 
the expenses of Church School and Youth 
Fellowship members. In addition, ministers 
who attend institutes devoted to their special 
field will be assisted financially. 
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A large and strong committee on education 
is to be appointed to co-operate with the new 
denominational Department of Religious Ed- 
ucation. A regional plan is contemplated to 
continue field work by which states too small 
for a separate field worker may combine in 
securing one. The General Assembly of ine 
Universalist Church of America will be asked 
to arrange for this. Meanwhile, temporary 
field work is recommended. Every church 1s 
to be asked to make occasional reports as to 
how well it is carrying out the recommenda- 
tions made by the national field worker. The 
Connecticut Universalist is to be continued 
but probably under a new plan. The annual 
midyear conference is to be revolutionized 
by a much more effective program than hith- 
erto and probably be held on Saturday in- 
stead of Wednesday in order that the desired 
type of representation may be secured. The 


recommendations on pensions and retirement 


provided that Connecticut continue its pres- 
ent plan until the denominational retirement 
pension for aged ministers is at least six- 
hundred dollars. The new retirement partici- 
pating pension plan for ministers under forty- 
nine years of age was commended. Support 
of the Summer Work Camp _ scholarship 
funds will be given in the amount of three 
hundred dollars if possible. 

In view of the retirement of Dr. Hersey, 
the following resolution was adopted: 

Whereas the ‘Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, 
D.D. is retiring as secretary of this Con- 
vention, after serving in this capacity for 
fifteen years, be it 

Resolved that we express to him our heart- 
felt thanks and appreciation for a job well 
done. His accomplishments are far too nu- 
merous to mention and are the result of un- 
tiring efforts and faithful and regular per- 
formance of duties. 

The long and efficient service of J. Albert 
Robinson, retiring president, was also recog- 
nized in a special resolution. 

At the dinner tables on Saturday evening, 
Dr. Hersey presented a “Summary of Fifteen 
Years.” Upon its conclusion, his successor, 
the Rev. Raymond M. Scott, addressed Dr. 
and Mrs. Hersey and in behalf of the church- 
es in the State, presented them with a sub- 
stantial check. Dr. Hersey remarked that he 
had always known that the Convention would 
“check” him some day. 

The Rev. Charles A. Wyman, manager of 
The Universalist Publishing House, made a 
strong presentation of the work, plans and 
needs of that corporation. 

Gordon M. Harrington, minister-elect in 
New London, Mrs. Harrington and Paul 
Harrington (youngest person present, born 
April 5) were introduced and Mr. Harring- 
ton spoke briefly of the pentecostal spirit in 
the New London church. 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School o 


ST, LAWRENCE UNIVERS: 


Thorough Religious 
_ Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowsh 


Write for information 
Dean J. M. ATwoop 
Cantons INA 


Dean Academy and Junior Col 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Delightfully located in a beau 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
girls working together under no 
life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the } 
School and Junior College levels. 

Intensive review courses in pre] 
tion for college entrance requirer 
in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that majc 
Secretarial Science, Business, Com 
cial Art, Fashion Design, Me 
Assistant, Medical Secretarial, H 
Economics, and Liberal Arts. 


Send for catalog. Specify whic! 


WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 


TUFTS COLLEG 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 


Five $1000 Fellowships ava 
able to aid college graduat 
in Training for the Minist 
of the Universalist Churcl 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DE 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


—_——_— 


THE CHRISTIAN LE 


THE 
' LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 
A Liberal Arts College 


evoted in peace as in war to the 
eparation of young men and 
omen for positions of leadership 


id responsibility in government, 
isiness, and the professions, with 
pecial consideration for veterans. 


EucENE GarRET? BEWKES 
President 


UFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes Returning 
Veterans 


ward Carmichael, Ph.D., L-L.D., 


President 


or information address: 
edford 55, Massachusetts 


Bethany Union For Young Women 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


\ UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a comfortable , 
me to young women of moderate 
eans, both business women and _stu- 
mts. The Union is within easy access 
all parts of Boston. 

Attractive rates for room and board, 
cluding light and heat. 


For further information write to 
Mrs. Peart S. Dumas 
| Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
ALICE C, LANE, President 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 
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The Sunday program consisted of a morn 
ing service, attended by nearly four hundred 
representatives from the churches of the state. 
The Occasional Sermon, “Our Faith,’ was 
given by the Rev. Seth R. Brooks, D. D., min- 
ister of our National Memorial Church. The 
Rev. George H. Wood of the Meriden 
Church conducted a very impressive and 
unique Symbolic Communion Service. Dr. 
Brooks gave a strong statement of our faith 
and called for renewed devotion to it. 

In the afternoon following a dinner at the 
Broad Vu Inn served to one hundred and one 
persons, the Rev. Carleton Fisher gave a re- 
port on European relief, mentioning especial- 
ly the new work which Dr. Gustav Ulrich is 
beginning in a community for displaced ado- 
lescent youth. He also described the program 
and places where the new summer work 
camps will be established in New England. 

Officers and trustees elected at the business 
session were as follows, four of the seven per- 
sons being new members of the Executive 
Committee: President, Arthur I. Olson of 
Danbury; Vice-President, Kenneth S. Hub- 
bard, New Haven; Secretary, the Rev. Ray- 
mond M. Scott, Bridgeport; Treasurer, Clif- 
ford E. Kelsey, West Hartford; Trustees, S. B. 
Butler, New London; Phillip A. Raspe, 
Hamden (representing Bridgeport). Mrs. 
George L. Champlin, Hartford, continues as 
a trustee. 

The Convention was preceded by the an- 
nual meeting of the Connecticut Association 
of Universalist Women on Saturday morning. 
Mrs. Rosalie A. West, Executive Director of 
the National A.U.W., gave an address on, 
“Women, the Dynamo of the Church.” 

Officers elected by The Connecticut Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women were as follows: 
President, Mrs. George A. Smith, Bridgeport; 
Vice-President, Mrs. Claude Combies, Nor- 
wich; Secretary, Mrs. Warren E. Hayter, 
West Hartford; Board members, Mrs. Ray- 
mond M. Scott, Bridgeport; Mrs. Ezra B. 
Wood, New Haven. 


Somerville Universalist 
Church 


Three memorials were given to the First 
Universalist Church of Somerville, Mass., this 
year. On Easter Sunday, organ chimes given 
by Mrs. Bertha F. Gifford, were dedicated to 
the memory of Reuben Y. Gifford. Mr. Gif- 
ford had joined the church fifty years ago 
and, until his death in 1941, held many re- 
sponsible positions in the work of the church. 
Mrs. Gifford joined the church with her hus- 
band and has since continued as a leading 
figure in its life. On Maundy Thursday, floor 
candelabra, given in memory of Mrs. R. C. 
Gleason by her daughters, Elizabeth Gleason 
and Mrs. Louis Parker, were dedicated. A 
church school chapel worship center, for use 
in the sanctuary, was dedicated on April 11 
to the memory of Harriet and Horace How- 
ard, given by their daughter, Mrs. Leo Calla- 
han. Mrs. Gleason and Mr. and Mrs. How- 


When in Washington, D.C. 
Visit Your 
National Memorial Church 
LotheanedsS bs. .N. v's 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


Open Daily, 8.a.m. to 4 p. m.— 
Saturdays 8 a. m. to noon 
(July and August, mornings only) 


SUNDAY WORSHIP—I11 a.m. 


Plan to worship with us when in 
the Capital 11 blocks north of the 
White House. Take any 16th Street 
Bus marked S-2. 
REV. SETH R. BROOKS, D.D. 
Ministér 
REVen) OLINe VANES CE ANC KES ReaD). 
Minister Emeritus 


ard were faithful workers in the church dur- 
ing their lifetime and are lovingly remem- 
bered. 

On Thursday, May 20, the May ‘Festival 
was held at the church, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Parish Committee, Alma Wiley, 
chairman. Over two hundred and fifty were 
served at the turkey supper under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. Walter ‘Farnham. An out- 
standing musicale followed, arranged by Miss 
Wiley and Mrs. Eden Hall, including Mildred 
Ridley, cellist, Mark Dickey, composer-pianist, 
and the Revere High School Boys’ Glee Club. 

The Parish Committee has voted to con- 
tinue Sunday services in the church during 
July and August, with the minister preach- 
ing, thus providing an opportunity for peo- 
ple in Somerville and neighboring localities 
to attend a liberal religious service in the 
summer months. Attendance at the Sunday 
morning worship service has remained steady 
and growing, without the usual post-Easter 
drop, in part due to an attendance pledge 
instituted by the minister to emphasize the 
importance of a regular participation in com- 
munal worship. The sermons have been di- 
rected toward the building of a personal re- 
ligious life as an indispensable basis for happy, 
effective living. 
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Notices 


Central Fellowship Committee 


The Central Fellowship Committee ratified 
the action of the Massachusetts Fellowship 
Committee in renewing the right to adminis- 
ter the Christian ordinances to Raymond C. 
Hopkins, Frederick L. Harrison, and Gordon 
A. Crook as of May 26, 1948. 


Annual Meeting 
Ferry Beach Ladies Aid 


The annual meeting of the Ferry Beach 
Ladies Aid will be held at the Quillan, Saco, 
Maine, Wednesday, August 11, at two 
o'clock. Ethel Walsh, Secretary 


Massachusetts Fellowship 
Committee 


Notice is hereby given of the examination 
of Robert H. MacPherson, for ordination to 
the Christian ministry on June 21 at 1:30 
P.M., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Robert M. Rice, Secretary 


Crackling 


The man who was trying to hire a Sum- 
mer place ran across a naturalist and asked 
where he might find a house. 


“A house?” repeated the naturalist. “My 


dear fellow, you’re getting soft. Why don’t 
you live out in the open air, let Mother Na- 
ture cover you with a blanket of stars, and 
have the blue firmament for your roof?” 
The man thought it over. “Frankly,” he 
said, “I had in mind something a bit smaller.” 


Boston Globe 


The commuter looked up sheepi:hly as the 
conductor asked for his ticket. “I find my- 
self in an embarrassing position,” he ‘con- 
fessed. “This morning I left my commuta- 
tion ticket in another suit, and this evening 
I left my wallet in my office. I have no ticket 
and no money.” 

“IT wouldn’t let that worry me,” said the 
conductor, kindly. “Where are you going?” 

The passenger named his station. 

The conductor removed his cap and 
scratched his head. “Add this to your grief,” 
he said. “This train doesn’t stop there.” 


Boston Globe 


Someone once asked a famous educator: 
“How early shall I begin the education of 
my child?” The educator asked, “When will 
your child be born?”—‘Born?” gasped the 
woman. “Why he is already five years old!” 

“My goodness, woman,” exclaimed the ed- 
ucator, “Don’t stand there talking to me— 
hurry home; you have lost the best five 
years,” 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


Our little cousin, Nellie, told us, “Ma 
says the devil is ‘just like Santa Clat 
They're both papa.” 

It’s Said and — 


Personal — 


Mr. and Mrs. S. E. Gerard Priestle 
leaving for Europe on the Queen Mar 
June 24. They plan to visit Mr. Prie: 
parents at Eastbourne, England, and t 
upon friends in France, Spain and Port 


REFRESHMENT 
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SPIRIT © 


Refreshment For The Spirit 
Summer Meditations 


1948 


Charles A. Wyman 


A Most Stimulating Series of Meditations 
entitled Today, Reach Out, With Open Eyes, 
Look Forward, Muscle Exercise Needed and many others 


Designed for broad use among the churches and people. 


Prices single copy 
2-10 copies 
11-99 copies 


100-500 copies 


plus postage 


tear off and mail 
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Re'reshment for the Spirit has become increasingly popular since the first one 
was writien by Mr. Wyman in 1946. The contents’ of this year’s meditations are 
entirely new yet carry the familiar “homey” feeling that has distinguished previ- 
ous editions. 


10 cents 
8 cents 


74 cents 
“7 cents | 
| 


Universalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
copies REFRESHMENT FOR THE SPIRIT to 


Please send 


Enclosed find 


check 


money order 
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